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Fall Semester, 1946 


Spee take EPIO a eee! Classes begin 
November 28 and 29, Thursday and Friday.........- Thanksgiving Holiday 
December 18 to January 1, 1947, inclusive.................. Christmas vacation 
TED Fan A a a E as Semester closes 


Spring Semester, 1947 


Rebriigry 3, Monday LJ e Ue ct eect T Classes begin 
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LEE RLS Rodat Lt ee ec sc e in N Holiday 
Tünek, Saturday. ee ee Semester closes 
1009 ¡Monday.2 me "um y Lil. -Annual Commencement Exercises 


Summer Term, 1947 


INCA. MS" Wednesday E e DO. EAS Classes begin 
MI L A. A Holiday 
PU aS log ridad. he! a E a Term closes . 


Post-Summer Session, 1947 


IO USO OO A MAP M l A Classes begin 
A E a ate a an LA E meee Holiday 
Seo Nas ee ee ee Session closes 


Fall Semester, 1947 
Sada R ha Laa PS ae Classes begin 
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Chicago 
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Leonard D. Wurre—Professor of Public Administration, The Univer- 
sity of Chicago; formerly, Civil Service Commissioner of the U. S. 
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WILLARD ABRAHAM; Ii a Ie a -Assistant to the Dean 
BERNAL STRAUS, A. ll ada Administrative Assistant 
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JOSEPH CREANZA, M.A. Harry B. SELL, M.A. 

Joun J. DeBoer, Ph.D. Jesse W. Smrru, M.A. 

M. S. EVERETT, Ph.D. ALAN T. STREET, M.A. 
GREENVILLE D. Gore, Ph.D. KENDALL B. Tart, Ph.D. 
ARTHUR HILLMAN, Ph.D. Grorce Watson, Ph.D. 

J. L. Hianine, Ph.D. | WALTER WeisskoPF, Ph.D. 


SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


LoWeta E. HUELSTER TPED E eee Dean 
LORETTA O DOOM Dd td a Secretary 


O 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


JOSEPH CREANZAC IMAL... gah ce ee A T TL Director 
ETRE EE BARTA B- D ee ee ae a Administrative Assistant 
TAMER ENGI MA LAGER o. ee ee Adminisirative Assistant 


LABOR EDUCATION DIVISION 


PANIC We WICGULTLOCT . Cl ADs L sy eee Director 
LIBRARY 

MARJORIE COUR EENTEYSIDS, PA _Librarian 

Guapys Leaman, B.A., B.S. in LS. ooo Reference Librarian 

ELISABETH RARAP n MA oe ee e Cataloger 

EVALYN By Samer, BA o — a Acting Circulation Librarian 


DIVISION OF STUDENT SERVICES 


EMERYT WAU BALDUR: PD. Spee ST Dean 
ST ENE ee R i T e Secretary 
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HOWARD WINEBRENNER, Ph.D... Director of Admissions 
Mary Katuryn MILLER, B.A. ei er Administrative Assistant 
I ART T E A A a 2 Secretary 


Information Office - 
NOE COVENT DO e or Receptionist 
ISS A Wyma RASON B. mene o ee UL ley Receptionist 


Office of the Registrar 
DonaLp He STEWARD, Ma. o Kegistrar. 
RAT RIOT RIOTAGLAR, DA ulimit A Secretary 


Counseling and Testing Service 


SUSAN E CLERIC IES CON MA See ca ere Director 
REXIE GILL, MA ee ee Remedial Reading Teacher 
ENEE GRA ARCA, ona es RO Psychometrist 
SU TI A e e Secretary 
Counselors 

WILLARD ABRAHAM, M.Ed. J. L. Hrrnine, Ph.D. 

Emery W. BaLDur, Ph.D. Susan Hurcuison, M.A. 

BENJAMIN Burack, Ph.D. JULIAN PATHMAN, Ph.D. 


VIRGINIA Reinitz, M.A. 
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Physical Education and Student Activities 
GEoRGE N. PASTER, M.A... 2 Director 


Placement Office 
Inez F. MERCER, A.B........———--. A A T Placement Officer 


Health Service 


1 SoD AKI STE. Ss as dr cent Director 
RADIO RE A BARN OR E TM J tl Nurse 


=. Veterans’ Office 
E eRe SANDRO) Cee o eg Veterans’ Coordinator 
en L Ae sanne a ee = Administrative Assistant 


Alumni Office 
[EE PINESCERA se y Nk Secretary 


BUSINESS OFFICE 


A E e e A E. O A, Re Business Manager 





Faculty 


SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


Emery W. BALDUF, Dean of Student Services; Professor of Adult 
Education 
Ph.B., Heidelberg College, 1910; A.M., University of Chicago, 1913; Ph.D., 
1926. 
AGNES BLANC, Lecturer in Modern Languages | 
Ph.B., University of Chicago, 1922; M.A. (French), 1932; M.A. (Spanish), 
Northwestern University, 1944; Ph.D., University of Laval, 1943. 
CARLISLE BLoxom, Professor of Speech and Dramatics; Director, The 
Little Theatre 
A.B., Southwestern College, 1922; B.S., Kansas State Teachers College, 1924; 
M.A., Northwestern University, 1928. 
HERMANN CLAY Bowersox, Assistant Professor of English 
Ph.B., University of Chicago, 1935; M.A., 1936; Ph.D., 1943. 


DALAL BRENES, Acting Chairman of the Department of Modern Lan- 
guages; Associate Professor of Modern Languages 

B.A., Northwestern University, 1936; M.A., University of Chicago, 1937. 
BERTHA BROMMER, Assistant Professor of Modern Languages 

Ph.B., University of Chicago, 1929; M.A., 1936. 
MARTIN BRONFENBRENNER, Associate Professor of Economics 

A.B., Washington University, 1934; Ph.D., University of Chicago, 1939, 
Howard L. Buck, Lecturer in English 

B.S., Colgate University, 1913; M.A., Harvard University, 1916. 
BENJAMIN BURACK, Assistant Professor of Psychology 

B.S., Lewis Institute, 1937; M.A., Northwestern University, 1938; Ph.D., 1940, 
Davip Busa, Lecturer in English 

Ph.B., University of Chicago, 1923. 
CARL J. CARDIN, Lecturer in Engineering Science 

M.E., Lehigh University, 1919; M.S., Washington and Jefferson College, 1924, 
Epwarp M. A. CHANDLER, Associate Professor of Chemistry 

B.A., Howard University, 1913; M.A., Clark University, 1914; Ph.D., Univer- 

sity of Illinois, 1917. 
WARREN PRATT CORTELYOU, Chairman of the Department of Chemistry; 


Professor of Chemistry 
B.S., University of Illinois, 1929; Ph.D., University of Iowa, 1937. 


JosePH CREANZA, Director of the School of Music; Professor of Modern 
Languages 
B.S., Lewis Institute, 1932; A.M., University of Chicago, 1935. 
Joun J. DEBoER, Chairman of the Department of Education; Professor 


of Education 
A.B., Wheaton College, 1923; A.M., University of Chicago, 1927; Ph.D., 1938. 
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Faculty 


ESTELLE ALLEN DeLacy, Assistant Professor of Philosophy 
A.B., University of Washington, 1931; A.M., 1982; Ph.D., University of Chi- 
cago, 1935. 

MARIAN A. Despres, Lecturer in Psychology 
Ph.B., University of Chicago, 1930; Ph.D., 1936. 


ROBERT T. DRAKE, Lecturer in Political Science 
A.B., Dartmouth College, 1929; LL.B., Columbia University, 1934. 


Sr. CLAIR DRAKE, Assistant Professor of Sociology 
B.S., Hampton Institute, 1931. 


Victor H. Dropxiy, Assistant Professor of Biology 
B.A., Cornell University, 1936; Ph.D., University of Chicago, 1940. 


STANLEY DULSKY, Lecturer in Psychology 
Ph.B., University of Chicago, 1930; S.M., 1931; Ph.D., 1934. 


James W. Evans, Lecturer in Psychology 
B.S., Kansas State Teachers College, 1928; M.S., 1930; Ph.D., University of 
Towa, 1939. 1 
MILLARD S. EVERETT, Chairman of the Department of Philosophy; Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy 
A.B., William Jewell College, 1919; Ph.D., University of Chicago, 1929. 
ROBERT FYR, Lecturer in Mathematics 
B.S., Central YMCA College, 1937. 


REXIE SARAH GILL, Instructor in Remedial Reading 
B.S., Peabody College, 1926; M.A., 1936. 


BERNICE GLICKSON, Lecturer in English 
B.A., University of Chicago, 1941; M.A., 1942. 
Morris Goran, Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
B.S., University of Chicago, 1936; M.S., 1939. 


GREENVILLE D. GORE, Chairman of the Department of Mathematics and 
Engineering Science; Professor of Mathematics 
B.A., William Jewell College, 1923; M.S., University of Chicago, 1925; Ph.D., 
1932. 
BERNARD GREENBERG, Instructor in Biology 
B.S., College of the City of New York, 1935; M.S., New York University, 1941. 


PAUL V. GUSTAFSON, Lecturer in Bacteriology 

B.S., Whitworth College, 1936; M.S., University of Illinois, 1937; Ph.D., 1942. 
JosepH Hackman, Assistant Professor of Economics 

Ph.B., University of Chicago, 1931; A.M., 1938. 
OAKLEY T. HERRELL, Lecturer in Mathematics 

B.S., University of Chicago, 1929; M.S., University of Michigan, 1934. 


ARTHUR HILLMAN, Chairman of the Department of Sociology; Associate 
Professor of Sociology 


B.A., University of Washington, 1931; M.A., 1934; Ph.D., University of 
Chicago, 1940. 
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Faculty 


JacoB L. HirninG, Chairman of the Department of Psychology; Pro- 
fessor of Psychology 


A.B., Drury College, 1916; M.A., 1917; B.D., Chicago Theological Seminary, 
1930; Ph.D.. University of Chicago, 1932. 

HeLmuT HirscH, Assistant Professor of History 
Ph.D., University of Chicago, 1945. 


RICHARD J. HooKER, Chairman of the Department of Hi istory; Associate 


Professor of History 
B.A., University of Chicago, 1934; Ph.D., 1943. 


FRANCES R. Horwicu, Associate Professor of Education 
Ph.D., Northwestern University. 


Gorpon Howarp, Lecturer in Economics 
A.B., University of Chicago, 1934. 


AGNES JACQUES, Instructor in Modern Languages 
Ph.B., University of Chicago, 1919; M.A., Columbia University, 1934. 


Henry C. Jounson, Professor of English 

B.A., University of Minnesota, 1926; A.M., University of Chicago, 1927. 
CHARLES KAPLAN, Instructor in English 

B.A., University of Chicago, 1940; M.A., Northwestern University, 1942. 


Epwarp H. Kincsuey, Lecturer in Mathematics 
B.S., Central YMCA College, 1940. 


BUTLER LAUGHLIN, Lecturer in Education 
B.A., University of Indiana, 1914; M.A., 1916. 


WiLLiam M. Lauman, Associate Professor of History 
B.A., Dartmouth College, 1925; M.A., University of Rochester, 1934. 


Rose Hum LEE, Assistant Professor of Sociology 


B.S., Carnegie Institute of Technology, 1942; M.A., University of Chicago, 
1943. i 


Wayne A. R. Leys, Dean of Faculties; Professor of Philosophy 
A.B., Illinois Wesleyan University, 1926; Ph.D., University of VERE 1930. 


SIEGFRIED Marck, Professor of Philosophy 
Ph.D., University of Breslau, 1911. 


FRANK W. McCuLLocH, Director of the Labor Education Division; 
Professor of Labor Education 
A.B., Williams College, 1926; LL.B., Harvard University, 1929, 
WILLIAM B. NEWTON, JR., Lecturer in English 
B.A., Ohio Wesleyan University, 1938; M.A., University of Michigan, 1939. 
Francis S. Nipp, Instructor in English 
A.B.. Indiana University, 1937; A.M., University of Chicago, 1938. 
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Faculty 


CHARLES A. Orr, Assistant Professor of Economics 

B.A., University of Michigan, 1931; M.A., 1932; Ph.D., 1940. 
GEORGE Nick PASTER, Director of Physical Education and Student Ac- 

tivities; Instructor in Education 

B.S., Boston University, 1939; M.A., Columbia University, 1940. 
JULIAN H. PATHMAN, Assistant Professor of Psychology 

B.S., Lewis Institute, 1938; M.S., Northwestern University, 1940; Ph.D., 1946. 
VIRGINIA MORRISON REINITZ, Instructor in Psychology 

A.B., University of Wichita, 1939; M.A., University of Chicago, 1940. 
CHARLEMAE ROLLINS, Lecturer in Education 7 

Columbia University; University of Chicago. 
*S. McKee Rosen, Professor of Political Science 

B.A., University of Minnesota, 1923; Ph.D., University of London, 1931. 
Rosert S. Runo, Assistant Professor of Political Science 

B.A., Williams College, 1931; M.A., University of Michigan, 1934. 
THOMAS SANDKE, Instructor in English 

B.A., Central YMCA College, 1940; M.A., Pennsylvania State College, 1941. 
**Cuar_es H. SEEVERs, Chairman of the Department of Biology; Pro- 

fessor of Biology 

A.B., Washburn College, 1928; Ph.D., University of Chicago, 1932. 
Harry B SELL, Associate Professor of Sociology 

B.A., University of Pittsburgh, 1920; M.A., University of Chicago, 1922. 
BETTY SEYBOLD, Assistant Professor of Modern Languages 

Ph.D., University of Wiirzburg, 1935. 
Rosert H. SHULER, Lecturer in Biology 


B.S., Hastings College, 1935; M.S., University of Nebraska, 1937; Ph.D., 
University of Chicago, 1941. ° 


Rospert W. SIEBENSCHUH, Lecturer in Political Science 
B.A., College of Wooster, 1929, 
Jack SILBER, Lecturer in Mathematics 
B.S., University of Chicago, 1936. 
TaRINI P. SINHA, Assistant Professor of Political Science 
M.A., University of Michigan, 1934. 
Jesse W. Smiru, Chairman of the Department of Physics; Assistant 
Professor of Physics 
B.S., Illinois Wesleyan University, 1923; M.A., University of Colorado, 1928. 
ANNABEL STEINHORN, /nstructor in Speech 
AB., Northwestern University. 1940; M.A., 1942. 


*On leave of absence (Fall semester, 1946). 
**On leave of absence, Guggenheim Fellow, Spring semester, 1947, 
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Faculty 


DonaLD H. STEWARD, Registrar; Assistant Professor of Education 


B.A.S., George Williams College, 1930; Ph.B., University of Chicago, 1931; 
A.M., 1933. 


Lynn ALAN STILES, Assistant Professor of Economics 
A.B., University of Chicago, 1935. 


ALAN T. STREET, Assistant Professor of Mathematics 
B.A., Yale University, 1915; M.A., Northwestern University, 1945. 
KENDALL B. Tart, Chairman of the Department of English and Speech; 
Professor of American Literature 


B.A., University of Iowa, 1920; M.A., Washington University, 1927; Ph.D., 
University of Chicago, 1936. 


D. CRANE TAYLOR, Professor of English 


ped University of Chicago, 1918; A.M., 1921; B.Litt., Oxford University, 
25; 


Rosert W. TEETER, JR., Lecturer in Speech 
A.B., University of Illinois, 1931; M.A., Northwestern University, 1937. 
HaroLD S. Tuomas, Lecturer in Geology 
B.S., School of Mines of the University of Missouri, 1926. 
Tuomas MAHLON THOMPSON, Lecturer in Education 
A.B., Ohio State University, 1912; A.M., University of Chicago, 1917. 
Lorenzo D. Turner, Professor of English 
A.B., Howard University, 1914; A.M., Harvard University, 1917; Ph.D., Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 1926. 
FRANK UNTERMYER, Instructor in Political Science 
A.B., Cornell University, 1938. 


GEORGE WATSON, Acting Chairman of the Department of Political Sci- 
ence; Associate Professor of Political Science 
A.B., Miami University, 1936; M.A., University of Illinois, 1937; Ph.D., Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 1942. 
WALTER A. WEISSKOPF, Chairman of the Department of Economics; 
Professor of Economics 
Ph.D., University of Vienna, 1927. 


e 


DorotHy WELKER, Assistant Professor of English 
AB., University of Alabama, 1925; M.A., University of Chicago, 1928; Ph.D., 
aS 
PauL WESTPHAL, Chemistry Department Curator and Laboratory In- 
structor 
B.S., Central YMCA College. 1944. 


JosEPHINE J. WiLLiams, Lecturer in Sociology 
B.A., Bryn Mawr College, 1933; M.A., Radcliffe College, 1935. 


Howard C. WiLson, Lecturer in Chemistry 
B.S., University of Nebraska, 1920; S.M., University of Chicago, 1926. 
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Faculty 


Henry RALPH WINKLER, Lecturer in History 
l A.B., University of Cincinnati, 1938; M.A., 1940. 


OTTO WIRTH, Assistant Professor of Modern Languages 
B.A., Central YMCA College, 1935; M.A., University of Chicago, 1936; Ph.D., 
1937, 

B. Frep WISE, Lecturer in Appreciation of Art and Music 
B.Mus., Parsons College, 1916; Ph.B., University of Chicago, 1917. 


SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


NormMaAN D. BAILEY, Lecturer in Personnel Administration 
A,B., Boston University, 1925; M.Ed., Harvard: University, 1934; Personnel 
Director, Michael Reese Hospital. 

Mitton D. BLock, Associate Professor of Accounting 
Ph.B., University of Chicago, 1918; C.P.A., Illinois, 1920; Johnson, Block and 
Company, Certified Public Accountants. 

WILLIAM P. Braker, Lecturer in Accounting 
Assistant Secretary-Treasurer, Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Railway Company. 


WALTER F. CEBELIN, Assistant Professor of Accounting 
B.B.A., Central YMCA College, 1938; M.A., Northwestern University, 1941, 


Marvin L. CHANNON, Assistant Professor of Accounting 
B.A., University of Chicago; C.P.A., Illinois; Accountant, Julius V. Weiss and 
Company, Certified Public Accountants; Treasurer, Cleveland and Buffalo 
Steamship Company. 

LyLE F. ErkELBARNER, Lecturer in Finance 


B.A., Monmouth College, 1928; M.B.A., Northwestern University, 1933; In- 
vestment Service of Trust Department, Continental Illinois National Bank and 
Trust Company. 
EmiL A. FANDELL, Lecturer in Business Administration 
Purchasing Agent, Northern Trust Company, 

GERALD W. GETTY, Lecturer in Real Estate 
L.L.B., De Paul University, 1937; Real Estate Attorney. 

EDWARD S. GORDON, Assistant Professor of Business Administration 
A.B., University of Chicago, 1940; M.B.A., 1940. 

Henry H. GRAF, JR., Lecturer in Accounting 
M.B.A., University of Chicago, 1940. 

JosEPH Hackman, Assistant Professor of Business Administration 
A.B., University of Chicago, 1931; M.A., 1938. 

Lowe. F. HueLsTER, Dean of the School of Commerce; Chairman of 
the Department of Business Administration; Professor of Busi- 
ness Administration 

B.A., Lawrence College, 1926; M.A., University of Illinois, 1927; Ph.D., 1931. 
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Faculty 


Leo Janas, Lecturer in Personnel Administration 


B.S.C. in Engineering, Armour Institute of Technology, 1937; Industrial En- 
gineer, Republic Steel Company. 


WARREN E. Jones, Lecturer in Business Administration 
A.B., Marysville College, 1936; Consulting Engineer on Quality Control. 


PAUL T. KESSLER, JR., Lecturer in Accounting 


B.S., Northwestern Lae 1939; M.B.A., 1940; J.D., Loyola University, 
1944; C.P.A., Ilinois. 


ALBERT H. La PLANTE, Lecturer in Real Estate 
L.L.B., Marquette University, 1930; Insurance Claims Attorney. 


CHARLES MULCAHY, Lecturer in Business Administration 


A.B., Loyola University, 1937; M.S., Georgetown University, 1939; Super- 
visor, Industrial Engineering Department, Carnegie Illinois Steel Corporation. 


RusseLL PACKARD, Lecturer in Personnel Administration 
B.S., Northwestern University, 1933; J.D., 1937; Attorney. 


ADOLPH G. PIERROT, Ássistant Professor of Speech and Marketing 


Ph.B., University of Chicago, 1907; M.A., Harvard University, 1917; LL.B., 
University of Colorado, 1912; Vice-President, The Bills Associates, Sales 
Counsellors. 


FREDERICK K. RABEL, Lecturer in Accounting 
Dr.Jur., University of Berlin, 1937; M.B.A., University of Michigan, 1942; 
C.P.A., Illinois, 1943. | 


ENNES C. Rayson, Lecturer in Accounting 


A.B., University of Rochester; C.P.A., Illinois; Auditor and Assistant Comp- 
troller, Illinois Institute of Technology. 


LEONARD H. Scane, Lecturer in Real Estate 


Purchasing Director and Management Department, Baird & Warner, Inc. 


DOROTHY SEVERY, Instructor in Secretarial Practice 
A.B., Central YMCA College, 1944, 


SAMUEL W. SPECTHRIE, Chairman of the Department of Accounting; 
Professor of Accounting 


B.S., University of Illinois, 1929; M.B.A., Northwestern University, 1931; 
C.P.A., Illinois. 


WILLIAM J. STULL, Lecturer in Accounting 
B.S.C., Northwestern University, 1940; Accountant, A. B. Dick Company. 


CHARLES E. WoLFF, Assistant Professor of Marketing 


A.B., Illinois Institute of Technology, 1937; M.B.A., Northwestern University, 
1940. 
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Faculty 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


HaroLD BAILEY, Assistant Professor of Voice 
B.Ed., Southern Illinois State Teachers College. 


JosepH C. BAUER, Acting Chairman of the Department of Voice, Pro- 
fessor of Voice 


Diploma, Academy of Music, Munich, 1915; Diploma, Academy of Music, 
Dresden, 1919. 


RICHARD BEDEL, Instructor in "Cello 
Member, Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 
RICHARD BUCHNER, Instructor in Theory 


JosepH CREANZA, Director of the School of Music 
B.S., Lewis Institute; M.A., University of Chicago. 


SAUL DORFMAN, Chairman of the Department of Piano; Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Piano 


RUDOLPH FAHSBENDER, Instructor in Double Bass 
Member, Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 


CATHERINE MARIE GEARY, Instructor in Speech and Drama 
B.Drama, Chicago Musical College. 

Marion HALL, Instructor in Piano 
B.Mus., Columbia School of Music. 


FRANK Horz, Instructor in Trumpet 
Member, Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 


RALPH JOHNSON, Instructor in Flute 
Member, Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 


OswaALD Jonas, Chairman of the Department of Theory of Music; Pro- 
fessor of Theory and Musicology 


D.Jur., University of Vienna. 


SoL Josepu, Assistant Professor of Theory 
M.A., University of Chicago. 


Roy C. Knapp, Instructor in Percussion Instruments 


ABBA LEIFER, Instructor in Organ 
B.Mus., M.Mus., Bush Conservatory; B.A., Central YMCA College. 


CLEM ELIZABETH LEMING, Instructor in Piano 
B.Mus., M.Mus., Sherwood Music School. 


LESTER D. MATHER, Assistant Professor of Piano 


*CARL MATHES, Instructor in Voice - 
Graduate, Royal Academy of Music, Budapest, Hungary 


*On leave of absence. 
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Faculty 


ROBERT MAYER, Instructor in Oboe 
Member, Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 


Dav Mo Lt, Instructor in Violin 
B.Mus., M.Mus., Northwestern University. 


FLORIAN MUELLER, Chairman of the Department of Orchestral Instru- 
ments; Conductor of the College Orchestra; Associate Professor 


of Theory , 


M.Mus., American Conservatory of Music; Member, Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra. 


PETER PAGE, Assistant Professor of Voice and Choral Music 


B.A., Haverford College; B.Mus., Institute of Musical Arts; M.A., Colorado 
College. 


Henry SALITA, Instructor in Woodwinds 
B.A., Central YMCA College. 


RENOLD SCHILKE, Instructor in Trumpet and Brass Instruments 
Member, Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 


SYBIL SHEARER, /nstructor in Modern Dance 
A.B., Skidmore College. 


BARRETT L. SPACH, Instructor in Organ and Church Music 


Artist’s Diploma, David Mannes School of Music; Hon. D.Mus., Boguslawski 
College of Music. 


JEROME STOWELL, Instructor in Clarinet 
Ph.B., University of Chicago; Member, Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 


BERNICE TARG, Instructor in Piano 
B.Mus., American Conservatory of Music; M.A., Columbia University. 


ALEXANDRA VEETA, Instructor in Piano 


MARTHA VEYSEY, /nstructor in Theory 
B.Mus.Ed., Northwestern University. 


RusseLL Woop, Instructor in Voice 


GUEST TEACHERS 


WALTER DELLERS, Guest Instructor in Theory 


Henri KaroL Hayza, Guest Instructor in Violin, Viola 
Degree from Sevcik Master's School, Czechoslovakia. 


FREDERICK SCHAUWECKER, Guest Instructor in Accompanying and 
Coaching 
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General Information 


Roosevelt College is a fully accredited four-year college of liberal 
arts and sciences, commerce, and music. The purpose of the College is 
to develop the well-informed, thinking individual, capable not only of 
adapting himself to the world as he finds it, but also of constructively 
criticizing the existing social order and his part in it, so that he may 
function effectively for the betterment of human institutions. It is with 
this end in view that the College has organized its programs of-study, 
selected its faculty, and established its democratic system of control. 


The programs of study at Roosevelt College are designed to meet a 
number of educational needs, and to provide for both general and 
specialized education. Programs are offered leading to four degrees: 
the Bachelor of Arts, the Bachelor of Science, the Bachelor of Science 
in Commerce, and the Bachelor of Music. Approximately twenty-five 
fields of concentration are available in the three divisions of the College. 
Individual counseling and group activities supplement the more formal 
learning processes which go on in classroom, laboratory, and studio. 


The members of the faculty have been selected with a view to securing 
excellent instruction and intelligent, friendly counseling of students. 
Approximately one hundred and fifty men and women comprise the 
teaching staff. It is the settled policy of the College—as its charter states 
—that the faculty shall be both free and responsible in the discovery 
and dissemination of truth. 


To guarantee academic freedom as well as equality of educational 
opportunity, Roosevelt College is organized as a self-governing institu- 
tion, free of partisan or sectarian control. The Board of Directors con- 
sists of twenty-one members. The President is a member ex-officio. Five 
members are elected annually by the faculty from the faculty. The re- 
maining fifteen are elected by the Board for three-year terms, and are 
carefully chosen from representative groups in the community. The 
By-Laws of the Board of Directors delegate large powers of self-gov- 
ernment to the faculty and to the students and provision is made for 
democratic participation in the establishment of policies. 


THE CAMPUS AND THE SCHOOL YEAR 


The program of the College is carried on in two conveniently located, 
fireproof buildings. The eleven-story Wells-Quincy Building, owned by 
the college, houses the School of Arts and Sciences and the School of 
Commerce. The School of Music has its quarters in the Crown Building, 
218 South Wabash Avenue. In the Wells-Quincy Building there are 
classrooms, the executive and faculty offices, counseling rooms and a 
reading clinic, the main library, social rooms, and laboratories for 
chemistry, physics, zoology, bacteriology, secretarial practice and engi- 
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General Information 


neering drawing. In the Crown Building are classrooms, studios, prac- 
tice rooms, faculty offices, a branch library, a recital hall, and a social 
room, 


The school year is divided into two semesters of seventeen weeks 
each and a summer term of eight and one-half weeks. Most of the day 
and evening classes are scheduled to meet on alternate days: Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays for one period, and Tuesdays and Thursdays 
for one and one-half periods per day. The work covered and the credit 
given is the same for subjects carried in either day or evening classes. 
In the summer term the class hours per week are increased so that a 
full semester’s work may be completed in each subject. 


The College offices are open from 9:00 A.M. to 8:00 P.M. except on 
Saturdays, when the offices close at 1:30 P.M. The earliest classes begin 
at 8:30 A.M. and the latest evening classes end at 10:10 P.M. The 
Library opens at 8:15 A.M. and closes at 10:00 P.M., except on Satur- 
days, when the hours are 10:30 A.M. to 5:00 P.M. The office hours of 
administrative officers and faculty members are posted at the Informa- 
tion Desk. 


ACCREDITATION 


Roosevelt College has been accredited by the North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools, the University of Illinois Com- 
mittee on Admissions from Higher Institutions, and the Illinois State 
Examining Board. The Board of Education of the City of Chicago ac- 
cepts Roosevelt College courses for promotional credit. The Veterans’ 


Administration has approved the college for training under Public Law 
No, 346 and Public Law No. 16. 


INFORMAL EDUCATION 


Public Lectures. A number of public meetings are arranged by the 
Roosevelt College Institutes under the direction of members of the 
faculty. Each Institute aims to focus the attention of the College and 
of the community upon some important problem which cuts across de- 
partmental lines and requires the cooperation of the various arts, sci- 
ences and professions. During the academic year of 1945-1946 insti- 
tutes were organized around the following themes: Purchasing Power 
and Full Employment, American Culture, Race Ralations and World 
Peace, Labor Disputes, Housing, Community Organization and Plan- 
ning, and Folk Art. Many distinguished lecturers participated in these 
programs, Similar series are being arranged for the 1946-1947 school 
year. Students are admitted without charge to all meetings for which 
they make advance reservations. ‘A small fee is charged to non-students. 


Labor Education. By action of the faculty and of the Board of Direc- 
tors in April, 1946, a Labor Education Division was established. This 
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division organizes classes and conferences for union officers and mem- 
bers. These activities are not subject to the general college rules con- 
cerning admissions and credits, and the courses of study are of less than 
a semester’s duration. 


Other Informal Classes. The School of Commerce sponsors confer- 
ence courses on income and corporate tax laws and other subjects of 
current interest to men in business and industry. The School of Music 
provides opportunity for participation in orchestras and choruses. From 
time to time community organizations are invited to offer specialized 
courses of instruction on the college premises. Although the major ef- 
forts of the college are devoted to standard college work, it is the con- 
viction of the Board of Directors that a people’s school must be closely 
linked with the broad educational processes of the entire community. 
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Student Services 


The Admissions and Information Office, the Registrar’s Office, the 
Counseling and Testing Service, the Health Service, the Placement Office, 
the Physical Education and Student Activities Office form a single ad- 
ministrative unit with the Dean of Student Services as its executive 
officer. All of these offices serve the students by giving individual atten- 
tion to their problems. 


EDUCATIONAL, PERSONAL, AND VOCATIONAL 
COUNSELING 


Orientation. Because Roosevelt College serves many students who are 
employed, the College does not attempt the orientation of new students 
through a Freshman Week, such as campus schools require. Orientation 
is achieved through the individual attention given new students by the 
Counseling and Testing Service, by student assemblies, by group con- 
ferences on study problems, and by class talks on the best methods of 
study in the various disciplines. 


Counseling and Testing Service. Through the Counseling and Testing 
Service the College contributes to the well-being and success of students 
both in their college work and in life generally by helping them analyze 
and solve their individual problems. The personnel of the Service con- 
sists of trained counselors, aided by a staff of assistants who are spe- 
cialists in test administration. Students are interviewed when they first 
enter the College, whenever problems arise, and whenever their work 
falls below the standard set by the College. Recognizing that a student’s 
vocational, educational, social, and personal problems are closely inter- 
related, members of the counseling staff do not attempt to counsel on 
these factors separately but assist the student in adjustments which will 
enable him to make the best use of his abilities, interests and environ- 


- ment. 


In order that student problems may be approached objectively and 
with adequate information, every regular student must take a series of 
psychological examinations at the time of his first entrance into the 
College. The basic testing program includes tests which yield objective 
measures of scholastic ability, vocational interests, and dominant emo- 
tional traits. Test results are given out only in a personal interview, 
and are interpreted in conjunction with the student's previous scholastic 
record and information concerning his personal background. When it 
seems necessary, counselors recommend further testing or refer the 
students to persons especially equipped to give help on particular 
problems. 


The requests of parents for reports on the progress of students are 
referred to the Director of Counseling and Testing Service Office, who 
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discusses in a personal interview, not only the grades obtained, but 
also the circumstances under which the students are working. By this 
means parents gain new insight into the student’s problems, plans, pur- 
poses, and work. Communications and telephone calls should be directed 
io the Counseling and Testing Service. 


Arrangement of Programs of Siudy. During the registration period 
preceding each semester, members of the teaching faculty advise students 
regarding their programs of study. Toward the end of each semester 
upperclassmen are given an opportunity for a pre-registration interview 
with the educational adviser in their major department. Whenever the 
choice of courses of study is made difficult by uncertainties in voca- 
tional plans, the Counseling and Testing staff stands ready to supple- 


ment the departmental adviser’s efforts to help the student “find him- 
self.” 


Mid-semester Problems. Roosevelt College does not issue mid-semes- 
ter report cards. Instructors do notify the Counseling and Testing Serv- 
ice Office that certain students are not making satisfactory progress at 
mid-semester. Such students are in turn asked to make appointments 
with their counselors for the purpose of reviewing their study habits 
or making other changes which may be required for improvement. 


Remedial Reading. Tests reveal that many college students have poor 
reading skills and inefficient study habits. Since successful work de- 
pends largely upon these skills, the College makes available the assist- 
ance of a remedial reading clinician. This clinician diagnoses the diff- 
culties of the individual student and then supervises a remedial program 
suited to his particular problems. | 


Speech Correction. Because defective speech habits impair the effec- 
tiveness of all kinds of training, the College offers both class work and 
individual instruction in speech. Students whose difficulties require in- 
dividual attention are referred to the Speech Correctionist, provided the 
problems are not of a medical or psychiatric nature. 


Veterans’ Problems. The special problems of veterans are handled by 
a Veterans’ Coordinator or his Administrative Assistant. A Training 
Officer from the Veterans’ Administration is available two days of the 
week for conferences with veterans who have particularly knotty prob- 
lems. 


HEALTH SERVICE 


Physical examinations are required of all new “regular” students 
when they enter the College. Students are advised regarding physical 
deficiencies observed by the College Physician, and are advised as to 
how these deficiencies may be overcome. Complete physical records 
and a follow-up system are maintained. Siudents who do not keep 
their physical examination appointments are barred from class until 
they do. 
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The College Physician maintains office hours throughout the year. He 
is available to students to discuss personal problems and health and to 
take care of minor ailments. An experienced registered nurse is in 


charge of the Health Office and First Aid Room. 


Communications and telephone calls shouid be directed to the Health 


Office. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


The College does not require Physical Education of its students but 
provides a program of intramural sports for students who are interested 
and those who need to engage in some form of pleasurable exercise. 
Students are encouraged to develop habits of exercise and to engage in 
‘one or more sports as a part of their life pattern. Groups are organized 
to take advantage of the many facilities for outdoor recreation in Chi- 
cago and vicinity. This work is planned and supervised by the Director 
of Physical Education and Student Activities. 


The, College does not participate in inter-scholastic athletics of any 


kind 


PLACEMENT SERVICE _ 


The College maintains a Placement Service for ils students and grad- 
uates. In view of the fact that one-half the students are dependent upon 
part-time employment to maintain themselves in school, this service is 
very important. A special effort is made to place members of minority 
groups that are commonly discriminated against by employers. In this, 
the Placement Service has had the cooperation of the many friends of 
the College who admire its “non-discrimination” policy. Students who 
have been placed are asked to pay a $2.00 fee to assist in defraying the 
cost of the Placement Service. 
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The College encourages students to participate in extra-class activities 
which support or complement the work carried on in the classrooms. 
The Director of Physical Education and Student Activities provides 
guidance for student groups organized to promote special interests. 
Considerable social activity centers about the pursuit of educational and 
cultural interests by the various student groups. The College expects 
student organizations to extend their privileges to all alike without dis- 
crimination on any basis except that of individual merit. All student 
activities are required to register with the Dean of Student Services the 
names of their officers and a statement of their aims and their member- 
ship policy. During the past year a variety of organizations developed 
quite spontaneously. Some of them were study groups like the Bsychol- 
ogy Club. Others, such as the Eleanor Roosevelt Forum and the Social 
Action Training Group, were concerned with controversy. Still others 
made significant contributions to the creation of worth while avocations; 
the Photography Club is typical of these organizations. 


Student Assemblies. From time to time assemblies are held at which 
outstanding speakers discuss problems of the day. Attendance is vol- 
untary. 

The “Little Theatre”. Both students and faculty members participate 
in the public presentation of modern plays. The “Little Theatre” is 
directed by a member of the Department of Speech and Drama. Stu- 
dents take part in and thus acquire experience in the development of 
stage settings, stage management, etc. 

The Roosevelt College Torch is a student newspaper which appears bi- 
weekly. It is under the exclusive control of a Committee on Publica- 
tions elected by the College Council. 


Student Government. The students of Roosevelt College have an un- 
usual opportunity to participate in the conduct of student affairs. Each 
semester a Council representative is elected by each class in the Col- 
lege. These representatives are organized into Group Councils repre- 
senting students who attend college on different days and evenings. 
There is a Monday-Wednesday-Friday Day Council, a Monday-Wednes- 
day-Friday Evening Council, a Tuesday-Thursday Day Council, a 
Tuesday-Thursday Evening Council, and a Music School Council. These 
Group Councils legislate for the students they represent and through a 
system of committees foster activities which concern their particular 
group. 

Activities which concern the entire student body are under the control 
of a “College Council” which is made up of representatives from the 
Group Councils. Many problems, including all disciplinary problems, - 
are dealt with by joint action of a College Council committee and the 
Faculty Committee on Student Organizations, the Chairman of which is 
the Dean of Student Services. 
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Requirements for Admission 


I. REGULAR STUDENTS 


A. The college accepts for admission as regular students any man or 
woman who, through an entrance examination, demonstrates ability 
to benefit from college training. 


1. Admission from High School 


a. 





In addition to the entrance examination, accredited high 

school work must be presented, including the following units: 
Renum ed E a ee ee 10 units 
e a 5 units 
15 units 


b. Students who can present fifteen acceptable units but do not 


meet specific requirements, or who are graduates of an 
accredited high school but fall short of presenting fifteen 
acceptable units are admitted on condition. Conditions must 
be removed within the first year in residence. 


2. Admissions from other colleges 


a. 


In addition to the entrance examination, regular students 
transferring from another college are required to submit 
transcripts of their previous college work and are not ofh- 
cially admitted until such transcripts are received by the 
Director of Admissions. Students admitted with advanced 
standing from other colleges are granted tentative credit pend- 
ing the satisfactory completion of one semester of work at 
Roosevelt College. 


The Director of Admissions is authorized to waive the high 
school unit distribution requirement providing a student has 
at least fifteen acceptable units, and has at least thirty 
semester hours of acceptable advanced standing. 


*These subjects must be selected from the following fields: English, Foreign 
Languages, Mathematics, Natural Sciences, or Social Sciences. They must include 
three units in English, three units in a second field, and two units in a third 
field; or three units in English and two units in each of three of the fields may 
be presented. 
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Requirements for Admission 


fl. SPECIAL STUDENTS 


A. Students who have completed high school, or who have attended 
another college, but who are not working for a degree or following 
a pre-professional curriculum at Roosevelt College are admitted as 
students-at-large. Official transcripts of previous work need not be 
presented; the Director of Admissions will secure the proper creden- 
tials for such students. 


B. Students who did not complete high school are admitted as unclassi- 
fied if they are twenty-one years of age or over and do not desire 
to work for a degree, if in the judgment of the Dean and the in- 
structor they are qualified to pursue the desired courses. The Dean 
may admit as unclassified students, persons who are under twenty- 
one years of age if they make satisfactory scores on entrance exam- 
inations. Unclassified students who make a good record in 30 
semester hours of work in this college may become regular students 
and may qualify for the college degrees, but are reminded that a 
high school diploma is specifically required for entrance into certain 
occupations and professions. 


M. ADMISSION AND HOUSING 


In so far as possible the College attempts to serve out-of-town students 
as well as local residents. The College does not have any dormitories, 
and out-of-town students must make their own arrangements for living 
quarters. Non-resident students under twenty-one will be admitted only 
upon condition that their applications are accompanied by a letter from 
parent or guardian stating that their housing arrangements have been 
made.. 
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Scholastic Regulations 


AMOUNT OF WORK 


The normal program for a full-time day student is fifteen to sixteen 
semester hours. No student is permitted to take more than sixteen 
semester hours without the consent of the Dean of the School in which 
he is enrolled. 


The amount of work which an evening student or any employed 
student is permitted to carry depends upon the amount of free time 
he has to study. Students are normally permitted to take eight or nine 
semester hours of work in a given semester. 


Students who make an average grade of B in three courses and can 
show that they have an adequate amount of time for study are per- 
mitted to take twelve semester hours. 


The College administration reserves the right to curtail a student’s 
program, when it is obvious that he has enrolled for more work than 
he should undertake. 


PROFICIENCY EXAMINATIONS 


Credit toward graduation is granted for satisfactory completion of 
proficiency examinations in courses in the following fields: Account- 
ancy (limited to nine semester hours), Chemistry, English (course 101 
only), Engineering Science, Mathematics, Modern Languages, Music 
and Physics. Credit for the examination is withheld until the student 
completes a higher course in the same department with a grade of “C” 
or better. Proficiency examinations are given under the following regu- 
lations: 


l. Examinations may be taken only with the consent of the depart- 
ment head and the Registrar. 

2. Proficiency examinations may not be taken to raise grades or to 
remove failures in courses. 

3. A student may take a proficiency examination only once in a 
given subject. 

4, Examinations are given in course units. A fee of $5.00, payable 
in advance to the cashier, is charged for each course unit examination. 


SEMESTER HOURS 


The credit for work done is expressed in terms of semester hours. 
A semester hour is the amount of credit given for one class period a 
week for one semester, except that in the case of laboratory courses and 
engineering drawing, three class periods are required for one semester 
hour of credit. 
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GRADES 


Students who successfully complete the minimum requirements of a 
course are divided into four groups according to the relative quality of 
their work. Grades given to the students of these groups are expressed 
in literal terms as follows: A, B, C, and D, with D as the lowest pass- 
ing grade. F indicates failure. 


A grade of V is given to students who are permitted to enroll for a 
course as auditors or visitors. No credit is given for work so taken. 


The symbol L is used to indicate withdrawal from class. If a student 
drops a class because his work is below passing, he is marked F by 
his instructor. 


Second examinations to raise grades or make up failures are not 
permitted. 


IA, IB, IC, ID, and IF indicate that the final examination was not 
taken or that a part of the class work is quantitatively incomplete, 
the completed work being of A, B, C, D, or F quality respectively. 
Students are given these marks only when a small part of the semester’s 
work is incomplete and when the student is able to present to his in- 
structor a satisfactory reason for failing to complete the course within 
the usual time. No qualitative condition is given. Students are either 
passing, below passing, or incomplete. Incomplete work not made up 
within the following semester will receive a mark of total failure. The 
student should see the instructor as soon as possible to arrange for re- 
moving any “incomplete.” 


PROBATION AND DISMISSAL 


Any student who makes an average of less than 1.5 grade points per 
semester hour is placed on probation. Students on probation who make 
a grade point average below 1.5 will be dismissed for poor scholar- 
ship. Students on probation who make a grade point average of 2.0 or 
higher will be removed from probation. A student may be placed on 
probation at mid-semester if his average is below 1.5 grade points. A 
student whose mid-semester average is below 1.0, and whose psycho- 
logical test results indicate a lack of ability for college work, may be 
dismissed for poor scholarship at mid-semester. 


Any student who has been dismissed for poor scholarship will be 
refused readmittance, unless, upon petition and upon show of sufficient 
reason, he secures the consent of the Dean of Student Services to resume 
college work. 


Students who are on probation at other institutions are placed on 
probation when they enter Roosevelt College. 
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Tuition and Fees: 


TUITION 


Tuition rates in the School of Arts and Sciences and School of Com- 
merce are the same for students enrolled in the Day or the Evening 
College. Tuition is determined by the number of semester hours of 
credit which can be earned in the course or courses in which the stu- 
dent enrolls. The semester rates for the first five hours is $10.00 per 
hour. The rate for each additional hour is $9.00. 


EWOLSEIMCSLE TIO ITS o eee Oe E E. ee $ 20.00 
d RN Semestre  AE 30.00 
SIA Sem Este PTR, ce, en ec 59.00 
eileen coe GES Ms E 140.00 


Additional charge for each laboratory or double-period subject 4.00 
Tuition charge for Remedial Reading; 
av eget: Lana Sa) ce E E nt Ae 25.00 
Resularly enrolled students. = AS 20.00 
Tuition charge for Speech Correction: 
Special students... $20.00 for series of 6 half-hour lessons 
Regularly enrolled students. 5.00 for series of 6 half-hour lessons 


The tuition charge is inclusive in nature and avoids the neecssity for 
separate fees for health service, physical examinations, certain social 
activities, and subscriptions to the student publications, 


FEES 
Registration fee (Non-refundable) for first registration... $5.00 
Registration fee (Non-refundable) for each subsequent registration 2.00 
Erouoency cama aliortites 9 A ee 5.00 
Ghermisiry Breakape depositi a e eee a E 5.00 
Biology breakage deposit (Biology 220) ==. 5.00 
Graduationtiee A AE A A 5.00 
Transcripts of Credits fee (for each after the first) ooo. 1.00 


The College accepts all tuition and fees with the understanding that 
the student in paying such tuition and fees agrees to abide by all the 
regulations of the College, whether printed in this catalog or not, and 
by any decision of the administration or faculty regarding the student's 
status in the College. 





*For Tuition and Fees in the School of Music, see the catalog supplement issued 
by that school. 
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Tuition and Fees 


The College reserves the right to change tuition and fees as conditions 
may require. 


Although the College exercises reasonable precaution, it can assume 
no responsibility for accidents to students which may occur incident to 
attendance at or participation in classroom or laboratory work or 
intramural activities. 


TUTORING AND SPECIAL EXAMINATION FEES 


The minimum fee for private tutoring, where such tutoring is per- 
mitted in order that students may make up work they have missed, is 
$3.00 an hour. The fee for a special examination, when it is given out- 
side of the instructor’s regular class periods, is $3.00. This fee may not 
be waived by the instructor .A locker fee of $1.00 a month, or any part 
of a month, is required of students who are using the chemistry labora- 
tory to remove an “incomplete.” 


p 


PAYMENT PLANS 


Tuition and fees are payable in advance but are considered cash pay- 
ments when paid in full by five p.m. of the first Saturday of each 
semester. Some students find it inconvenient to pay the full amount in 
cash, and to accommodate them an extended payment plan is sug- 
gested, whereby one-third of the total amount is paid in cash by five 
p.m. of the first Saturday of the semester, one-half of the remainder in 
thirty days, and the balance in sixty days. A proportionally shorter 
plan is available for the summer term. An accounting charge of two 
dollars is added to the balance unpaid after the first Saturday of the 


semester or term. 


Responsibility for making payment arrangements other than these 
rests with the student, and they must be made with the Business Man- 
ager at the beginning of the semester. A late payment fee of $1.00 is 
charged each time a payment is made later than the date specified. 


No student having any unpaid accounts shall receive an official report 
of grades, a transcript of his credits, or a diploma. Furthermore, he 
shall not be permitted to enroll for any term until all college accounts 
of the preceding term are adjusted with the Business Manager. 
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Tuition and Fees 


WITHDRAWALS, REFUNDS AND CREDITS 


Tuition refunds or credits may be granted in those cases where proof 
is furnished that the reason for withdrawal from college is one that is 
beyond the contr6! of the student. 


Application for refunds or credits must be made through the Business 
Office and may be granted according to the following regulations: 


1. If the withdrawal is made during the first eight weeks of 
the semester, or first four weeks of the summer term, a 
student may receive a refund or credit based on the differ- 
ence between the total tuition paid and the cost to the 
College of the services that have been rendered. 


The schedule of refunds or credits in a regular semester is as follows: 


Withdrawal Refund or Withdrawal Refund or 
during— Charge Cancelled during— Charge Cancelled 
First week —_..... 90% Fifth week __ — 40% 
Second week ——— 70% Sixth week ........... 30% 
Third week ........ 60% Seventh week _....... 20% 
Fourth week ...... 50% Eighth week _.... 10% 


2. Ifthe withdrawal is after the eighth week of the semester, 
or fourth week of the summer term, no refund or credit 
will be issued. 


3. Refunds or credits will be issued only if application is 
made before the end of the school year in which the with- 
drawal occurred. 
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Scholarships and Student Aid 


I. REGULAR SCHOLARSHIPS 


High School Competitive Scholarships. These scholarships are open 
to high school students who will be graduated in the upper tenth of 
their class within the semester in which the competitive examinations 
are given. The examinations are held at the College each December for 
mid-year graduates and each April for June graduates. Both full- and 
half-tuition scholarships are awarded; these apply to the two regular 
semesters immediately subsequent to their award. 


Junior College Competitive Scholarships. These scholarships are 
awarded on the same basis and subject to the same terms as the High 
School Competitive scholarships except that they are open only to 
junior college students graduating in the semester in which the examina- 
tions are given. 


College Honor Scholarships. Honor scholarships are awarded to 
upper classmen chiefly on the basis of superior records. 


II. SPECIAL SCHOLARSHIPS 


Friends of Roosevelt College have established scholarships to provide 
assistance to students of special promise. A faculty committee awards 
these scholarships to applicants who possess the qualifications specified 
by the donors. 


Max ADLER Honor SCHOLARSHIP FUND, pra by members of the 
family of Max Adler honoring his eightieth birthday. 


THE Epwin J. Kunst ScHoLarsHip Funp, established by Mrs. Mary S. 
Kunst in memory of her husband who was for many years a col- 
league of the original faculty of Roosevelt College. 


FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT SCHOLARSHIP FunpD, founded by the 
Estate of Jack M. Franks. 


“ ., for a single scholarship for college or graduate work or 
study in some specialized field of art or science.” 


James G. VORHAUER FOND, established in memory of James G. Vor- 
hauer. A special fund set up to assist worthy students in furthering 
their college career. 


GRADUATING CLass Honor SCHOLARSHIP. A half scholarship to extend 
for one year. Started by the June graduating class, 1946 and to be 
given to a worthy student. 
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M. GRANTS-IN-AID 


Grants-in-Aid. In a sense every student who pays the full tuition re- 
ceives a grant-in-aid, since the regular tuition fees do not cover the full 
cost of education. Special grants-in-aid up to 15 per cent of tuition are 
made to regular students who present evidence of need. Application 
blanks may be obtained from the Counseling and Testing Office, Room 
608. 
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The School of Arts and Sciences 
REQUIREMENTS FOR DEGREES 


BACHELOR OF ARTS 


The degree of Bachelor of Arts is conferred upon regular students in 
good standing who have attained at least an elementary knowledge of 
the liberal arts and major sciences and who have achieved some pro- 
ficiency in one of the fields of knowledge. 

Believing that a well-rounded general education should not stop at 
graduation, the Faculty requires the following courses, or their equiva- 
lents, of all candidates for the A.B. degree as starting points in a con- 
tinuing and profitable self-education of the many interests of the en- 
lightened person. 


I. General Educational Requirements 


A. Training in the use of our language 


English 101. Composition I 
English 102, Composition H | 


B. The Study of our heritage of creative arts and competing values 
Arts 101. The Enjoyment of the Fine Arts 
Philosophy 101. Liberalism and its Alternatives 
Literature 101. Introduction to Literature 
Literature 102. Great Books of Continental Europe 
History 101. Main Currents in European History 
History 105. Main Currents in American History, or 
American Culture 205. The American Heritage 


C. The Study of Other Cultures 
One year’s study of a modern language or one year of culture 
studies 
D. The Scientific Approach to man and his environment 


The Social Sciences 
Economics 101.. Introduction to Economics 
Political Science 101.: American Government-—. 
piel 101. Introduction to Sociology, or 


Social Science 101-102. Contemporary age 


The Life Sciences 
Biology 101-102: Human Biology 
Psychology 101. Elementary Psychology 


The Physical Sciences 
Physical Science 101-102. The Physical Universe . 
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IL Field of Concentration 


Proficiency in one of the fields of knowledge must be evidenced by 
completion of at least 24 semester hours in one of the depattments or 
fields of concentration listed below. The major sequence must be ap- 
proved by the chairman of the department in which the candidate takes 
his work. 


American Culture History Physics 

Art Labor Relations ~Political Science 
Biology Mathematics Psychology 

Chemistry Modern Languages Public Administration 
Economies Music Speech and Drama 
English Philosophy Sociology 


Elementary School Instruction 


A major sequence may be presented in two related departments if it includes at 
least 30 semester hours, exclusive of introductory courses. A major part of the 
work must be in one department. The sequence must have the approval of the 
chairmen of both departments. 


IJ. Qualitative and Quantitative Requirements 


1. A student may become a candidate for the degree when he can 
present 120 semester hours of work, exclusive of Physical Edu- 
cation, with an average grade of C or better. 


2. At least 24 semester hours of courses in the major sequence must 
have been passed with a grade of C or better. 


3. At least 30 semester hours of work must be completed at Roese- 
velt College during the candidate’s junior or senior year. 


4. At least 30 semester hours must be completed in courses num- 


bered 200 or above. 


5. Professional courses may be counted toward the degree, subject 
to the following restrictions: 


a. Not more than 30 semester hours from an accredited profes- 
sional school of art, dentistry, engineering, law, or medicine 
shall be counied toward the degree, provided: 


1. These professional credits shall have been earned after 
the completion of at least 30 semester hours of work in 
liberal arts; and the junior or senior year must be spent 
in residence. 


_2. In general, professional courses in those fields which cre- 
ate only manual skills will not be accepted. 


b. Not more than 40 semester hours earned in an accredited 
school of commerce may be counted, including not more 
than 10 semester hours in Secretarial Practice. 


1Students who formerly attended Central YMCA College (and who enter Roose- 


velt College before October 1, 1947) may apply up to 21 semester hours of such 
work toward the residence requirement. 
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c. Not more than 30 semester hours of credit from an accredited 
school of music may be counted, including not more than 
10 semester hours in Applied Music. If the student’s major 
is in Music, 60 semester hours may be counted toward the 
degree, 

d. Courses in the Department of Education shall be considered 
professional courses, and not more than 30 semester hours 
credit shall be counted toward the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 

e. The counting of professional credits in art, dentistry, engi- 
neering, law, medicine, commerce, music, and education is 
regulated by faculty statutes and rulings. 


6. Graduation exercises are held once a year in June. June grad- 


uates are required to attend the exercises. Candidates graduating 
at the end of other semesters may receive their diplomas upon 
completion of all other requirements. 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 


The degree of Bachelor of Science is conferred upon regular students 
in good standing who complete a college program in scientific fields, 
but not to the exclusion of humane and social studies. 


The regiremuents are as follows: 
A. Scientific studies 


L 


4. 
O, 


Sixty semester hours of biological and physical sciences (biol- 
ogy, chemistry, engineering science, geography, geology, mathe- 
matics, physics, and psychology*) 


A major sequence of at least twenty-four semester hours of sub- 
jects (exclusive of courses numbered below 100 and exclusive of 
Chemistry 100, Physical Science 101-102, and Biology 101-102) 
in one science department.* Approval of the sequence by the 
departmental chairman is required. At least twenty-four semes- 
ter hours of work in the major sequence must have been passed 
with a grade of C or better. 


A minor sequence of fifteen semester hours of subjects (exclud- 
ing the courses mentioned in Section 2 above) in a second 
science department. 


Mathematics 101 or Mathematics 102. 
Fulfillment of any special requirements of the major depart- 


ment (consult departmental requirements under “Description 
of Courses”). 


B. Training in the use of our language 


English 101. Composition I 
English 102. Composition I] 


*Exclusive of certain applied psychology courses. 
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C. Training in the use of a second language 


One year of college French, German, Russian, or Spanish, or 
demonstration of knowledge of one of these languages equiva- 
lent to that attained by one year of college training. Choice of 
language is subject to the approval of the chairman of the 
major department. 


D. The study of our heritage of creative arts and competing values 


Twelve semester hours selected from the following courses: 
Arts 101. The Enjoyment of the Fine Arts 
Philosophy 101. Liberalism and its Alternatives 
Literature 101. Introduction to Literature 
Literature 102. Great Books of Continental Europe 
History 101. Main Currents in European History 
History 105. Main Currents in American History or 
American Culture 205. The American Heritage 


E. The Scientific Approach to man and society 


(Economics 101. Introduction to Economics 
Political Science 101. American Government 
Sociology 101. Introduction to Sociology, or 


Social Science 101-102. Contemporary Society 


F. Compliance with the following requirements regarding the kind and 
quantity of course credits: 


1. A student may become a candidate for the degree when he can 
present 120 semester hours of work (exclusive of Physical Edu- 
cation), with an average grade of C or better. 


2. At least 30 semester hours must be completed in courses num- 


bered 200 or above. 


3. Thirty semester hours of professional work* from an accredited 
professional school may be presented for graduation provided 
that these professional credits have been earned after the com- 
pletion of at least 30 semester hours of work in liberal arts. 


4. At least 30 semester hours must be completed at Roosevelt Col- 
lege. 


5. Graduation exercises are held once a year, in June. June grad- 
uates are required to attend the exercises. Candidates graduating 
at the end of other semesters may receive their diplomas upon 
completion of all other requirements. 


*See statement page 36 regarding credit from professional schools. 
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PROGRAMS OF STUDY’ 


Programs of study in the Liberal Arts and Sciences are provided for 
students as follows: Those seeking a general education; those preparing 
in specialized fields leading to a Bachelor’s degree; those preparing for 
admission to a professional school. 

No attempt is made in this section to give every possible arrangement 
of courses. The plans outlined are merely illustrations of typical pro- 
grams of study. All the curricula in the College are flexible, and adapt- 
able to the manifold needs of the student. 

The educational advisers, experts in their fields, should be consulted 
freely by the student in order to plan a program of study that will best 
meet his vocational and educational needs. The courses selected by the 
student for his major, or field of concentration, must be approved by 
the department head. 


I. DEGREE PROGRAMS : 
A. Bachelor of Arts 


In the four-year programs for full-time students and the six-year 
programs for part-time students a well-rounded introduction to 
the liberal arts serves as the basis upon which is built a concen- 
tration in one of the following fields: 


Art Mathematics Political Science 
Economics Modern Languages Psychology 
English Music Speech and Drama 
History Philosophy Sociology 


In addition, the following programs of concentration which 
combine work in several departments of instruction are avail- 


able: 
American Culture Labor Relations 
Elementary School Instruction Public Administration 


B. Bachelor of Science 
Programs of concentration in science are available in the fol- 
lowing fields: 
Biology Physics Psychology 
Chemistry Mathematics 


In addition the following program combining work in several 
departments is available: 


Engineering Management 


2. PREPROFESSIONAL PROGRAMS 
Preparation for admission to professional schools is provided in 
the following programs: 


Prelegal Predental 
Premedical Engineering (Freshman-Sophomore years) 


1Programs in Music are outlined in the Catalog issued by the School of Music. 
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DEGREE PROGRAMS 


Suggested Program with a Major in Economics 
(Leading to the Degree of Bachelor of Arts) 


The program outlined below is illustrative of the type of four-year 
programs (six years for part-time students) available in the depart- 
ments of instruction in Liberal Arts. In all such programs a large 
number of elective courses are to be chosen by the student in consultation 
with the adviser in his chosen department of concentration. In this way, 
the particular needs and interests of the student, including his vocational 
aims, may be provided for most effectively. 


For Full-Time Students 


FIRST YEAR 
Fall Seinester Spring Semester 

Course Sem. Hrs. Course Sem. Hrs. 
Eng. 101— Composition L... 3 Eng, 102—Composition Til... 3 
Phil. 101—Liberalism and Its Hist. 101—Main Currents in European 

Jeet eÑ) a o mao O 3 ELISLOTY omea Aed RAE n a ee 3 
Biol. 101—Human Biology I......-............-. 3 Biol. 102—Human Biology JT.................- 3 
Econ. 101-—Introduction to Economics.. 3 Econ. 102—Principles of Economics....-- 3 
E A A A E aR 3 ¡Nal EA E A a H 3 


SECOND YEAR 
Lit. 101——Introduction to Literature...... 3 Lit. 102—Great Books of Continental 





Hist. 105—Main Currents in American AO Wei ear E IN AA 3 

History Arts 101—Enjoyment of Fine Arts........ 3 

or Phy. Sei. 102—The Physical Universe.... 3 

Am. Cul. 205—The American Heritage.. 3 Soc. 101—Introduction to Sociology...... g 

Psych. 101—Elementary Psychology........ 3 Econ. 130-—Economic History of U. S5.. 3 
Pol. Sei. 101—American Government...... H 


Phy. Sci. 101—The Physical Universe.... 3 


THIRD YEAR 
Acct. 101—Introduction to Accounting I 3 Aect. 102—Introduction to 
Econ. 234—Elementary Statistics............ 3 Accounting: UTIL A eee 3 
Econ. 201—Current Economic Problems.. 3 Econ. 236—Intermediate Statistics.......... 3 
Fin. 110—Money and Banking.............-...- 3 Econ. 220—Industrial Combinations........ 3 
CLL VE ane a A ES 3 IRTE QH Ka a a pit ao A E 6 
FOURTH YEAR 
Econ. 209—Unionism and Labor Econ, 211—-Labor and Government........ 3 
Orcanizatlona ce coa de ranas 3 Econ. 270—International Economic 
Econ. 250—Economie Theory......-.......--.- 2 ET aa aa a E ns 3 
Electives lior SÍ, IMEI MER y FLOP UY ep. a a sanaa aen EE, TE. y 


*One year of a modern foreign language or culture study is required. 


For Part-Time Students 


FIRST YEAR 
Fall Semester : Spring Semester 
Course he: Sem. Hrs. Course Sem. Hrs. 
Eng. 101—Composition I ocacion... 3 Eng. 102—Composition TT 3 
Phil. 101——Liberalism and Its Econ. 101—Introduction to Economics.... 3 
ARA AUTE, a A a 3 Biol. 102— Human Biology lIL................ 3 
Biol, 101—Human Biology I -..................- 3 
Summer Term Sem. Hrs. 
AA a ra e LE TL 3 
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SECOND YEAR 


Econ. 102——Principles of Economics ...... 3 Econ. 130—-Economic History of U. S..... 3 
Hist. 101—Main Currents in Hist. 105—Main Currents in 
European OL E osri osons diar 3 American History 
ANA K A a: O O: PRO O 3 or 
Am. Cul. 205—The American Heritage.. 3 
kilective, To wncccancavascec<sccancuendswostens A ATSE ESS 3 
Summer Term Sem. Hrs. 
Pol. Sci, 101—American Government...... 3 
THIRD YEAR 
Phy. Sci. 101—The Physical Universe .... 3 Phy. Sci. 102—The Physical Universe .... 3 
Soc. 101——Introduction to Sociology........ 3 Psych. 101—Elementary Psychology........ 3 
Acct. 101—Introduction to Account. I.... 3 Acct. 102—Introduction to Account. IT.. 3 
Summer Torm Sem. Hrs. 
ARTE a O E E oo ae 3 
FOURTH YEAR 
Lit. 101-——Introduction to Literature .....- 3 Lit. 102—Great Books of Continental 
Fin. 110— Money and Banking ................ 3 Europen” Herken E Mensa oN Bawa ee al eee ener 3 
Econ. 201—Current Economic Problems.. 3 Econ. 220—Industrial Combinations........ 3 
PIB CRW OE) ora een eae TT 8 
Summer Term Sem. Hrs. 
ANA E eee sy iat a Oe ey 2 Â. 3 
FIFTH YEAR 
Econ. 234— Elementary Statistics............ 3 Econ. 236—Intermediate Statistics .......... 3 
Econ. 209—Unionism and Labor Econ. 211—Labor and Government.......... 3 
OTP Allis atona IA E 3 L TLO S xA IE. A ce qe aan aa 5 3 
A A O E EEAO EOAR 3 
SIXTH YEAR 
Econ. 250—Economie Theory ....-.....--.----- 3 Econ. 270—International Economic 
BS GO URW Ot oaeen oenen concolor cs sonnet saab 6 Helatóns cr a ewe llei 2 
FOIE CUTIES! A A A consous 6 


*One year of a modern foreign language or culture study is required. 


Suggested Program in Chemistry 
(Leading to the Degree of Bachelor of Science) 
For Full-Time Students 





FIRST YEAR 
Fall Semester Spring Semester 
Course Sem. Hrs. Course Sem. Hrs. 
Eng. 101—Compositiom: IJ...........--..2.....-.--- 3 Eng. 102——Composition IT ocio... 3 
Math. 101—Plane Trigonometry............-- 3 ytic Geometry .....-....--.... 3 
Math, 102—College Algebra......--....--.....-.- 3 Chem. 112——Gen, Chem. and 
Chem. 111—General Inorganic Chem. I.... 4 QUA. ¿ATabreiBd a co a ces. 4 
AT A re o seus 3 MGdern san Sage ci cececenssncecvonspecceecatteere 3 
*Humanities Electiva nons aA ar o cultas 3 
SECOND YEAR 
Chem, 211—Organie Chemistry ].............. Chem. 212——Organic Qual. Analysis ........ 4 
Chem. 222—Inorganie Qual., Analysis.....- i Chem, 231—Inorganic Quant. Anal. I...... $ 
Phys. 111——Mechanics, Heat, Wave Phys. 112— Electricity, Sound, Light ...... 5 
A L baseasseac 5 Math, 204—Integral Calos... ~-e ce 5 
Math. 203——Differential Calculus ............ 5 or 
or | Humanities Elective seere a e 3 
Humanities Elective: icles. oe scewct scenes 3 
THIRD YEAR 
Chem. 251—History of Chemistry............ 2 Chem. 252—Chemical Literature.............. 2 
Chem. 261—Physical Chmistry I......-....... 4 Chem. 262——-Phsyical Chemistry II .......... 4 
or or 
Chem. 213—Organic Chemistry IT............ 4 Chem, 214—Intro. Biochemistry .............. 4 
BIMO PUE tiven alte. po o lo 4 **Social Science Elective .....-...........-.c.00--- 3 
**Social Science Elective -.....-.....----.....-...- 3 EJECUTA a pewnce tenia aa a 3-4 
FOURTH YEAR 
Chem .232—Inorg. Quant. Anal. IT.........- 4 Chem. 291—-Research in Chemistry........ 3-5 
Chemistry ElectiveS -...........-..-.-.sscsscssece=+ 0-4 Chemistry Electives aze c a os omoc e 0-4 
IOC UL o A e oaaae Not 8-12 NA A O pt o AR 8-12 


“Four oí the following courses: Arts 101, Phil. 101, Literature 101 or 102, History 
101, History 105. 
**Social Science 101-102 or Econ. 101, Pol. Science 101, and Sociology 101. 
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For Part-Time Students 


FIRST YEAR 
Fall Semester Spring Semester 
Course Sem, Hrs. Course Sem. Hrs. 
Eng. 101—Composition TL... 3 Math. 102—College Algebra ..........-.-....... 3 
Math. 101——Plane Trigonometry.............. 3 Chem. 111—General Inorganic Chem. I.... 4 
AI TA q rs E. EI 3 MIVIOCEEV o o ocak cs acauaubantusseawoteccctouseccson@boace 3 
Summer Term Sem. Hrs. 


Chem. 112—-Gen. Chem, and Qual. Anal... 4 
SECOND YEAR 


Eng. 102—Composition IL... 3 Phys. 111—Mechanics, Heat, Wave 
Chem. 222—LInorg. Qual. Analysis............ 4 MOON ppb. A BR Rane R T. Bop 5 
kA HV TB A T A O 3 Chem. 231—Inorganie Quant. Anal, I...... 4 

Summer Term Sem. Hrs. ` 

Math. 103—Analytic Geometry..........- E 3 

THIRD YEAR 

Chem, 211—Organic Chemistry I ............ 4 Math. 204—Integral Calculus ................-- 5 
Math. 203—Differential Calculus.............. 5 Chem. 212—Organie Qual. Analysis ........ 4 


(The additional required and elective subjects, suggested in the full-time program 
may be taken in any convenient order) 


PROGRAM IN AMERICAN CULTURE 


The general objective of the program in this inter-departmental field 
of concentration is to acquaint the student with American history, insti- 
tutions, and currents of thought. Emphasis is placed upon the historical 
and cultural elements of American civilization in the hope that the stu- 
dent will become aware of general trends and will acquire a unified 
understanding of the American past and present. 


In addition to the required courses (see American Culture, page 55) 
the student must complete one of the following requirements before the 
close of his senior year: (1) pass a comprehensive examination in the 
field of American Culture; (2) submit a satisfactory piece of research 
done under the direction of a member of a committee chosen from the 
departments represented, or in one of the research courses offered by 
the co-operating departments. 


PROGRAM IN ENGINEERING MANAGEMENT 


This program leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science is drawn 
from courses in science and commerce. It is designed to provide tech- 
nical training in engineering principles and production methods as well 
as in the broader fields of business and industrial activity. Elective 
courses provide for adaptation of the program for preparation in a 
number of intermediate administrative areas in industry, such as engi- 
neering sales, procurement and purchasing, maintenance, production, 
and personnel management. 


The student is urged to consult with the counselor early in his pro- 
gram, so that proper choices of courses may be made. 


*Four of the following Humanities courses: Arts 101, Phil. 101, Literature 101 or 102, 
History 101, History 105. 


**Social Science 101-102 or Economics 101, Pol. Science 101, and Sociology 101. 
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Required Courses 


I. Liberal Arts: English 101 and 102; Economics 101; Psychology 
101; Modern Language, six semester hours (unless two years have been 
completed in high school) ; Speech 101; electives, nine semester hours. 


II. Science and Engineering: Chemistry 111 and 112; Engineering 
Science 101, 102, 130, 131, 237, and 238; Mathematics 101, 102, 103, 
203, 204, 211, and 212; Physics 111 and 112; electives from not more 
than two departments in this group, twelve semester hours. 


III. Commerce: Business Organization 101; Marketing 101; Per- 
sonnel Administration 210; electives, twelve semester hours to be chosen 
from not more than two of the following departments: Accounting, 
Business Organization, Economics, Finance, Marketing, Personnel Ad- 
ministration. 


PROGRAM IN LABOR RELATIONS 


This program of study leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts at- 
tempts to provide for general education as well as for the improvement 
of the student’s qualifications for work in the field of labor relations. 
It includes basic courses drawn from the fields of economics, account- 
ing, speech, law, and journalism'as part of the technical preparation 
for administrative and professional positions. Any preparation for a 
career in the union movement, however, requires participation in union 
affairs at the local level, for which this program cannot be considered a 
substitute. 


In addition to the general degree requirements listed on page 34, the 
student will present twenty-four semester hours selected from the fol- 
lowing courses with the approval of the chairman of the department of 
economics: 


Accounting 101, 102 

Economics 102, 130, 209, 212, 215, 221, 234, 240, 280, 290 
Business Organization 101 

Education 201, 216, 281 

Sociology 150, 230, 238, 252 

Journalism 210 

Personnel Administration 210, 220, 225, 240 
Finance 110 

Political Science 210, 220, 270 

Psychology 220, 215 

Speech 101 


PROGRAM IN PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


The object of this inter-departmental program in public service train- 
ing is to provide an understanding of the problems of public administra- 
tion as well as some grounding in its basic techniques. The program 
outlined below is suggested for general training in public administra- 
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tion; variations are provided in the fields of public finance, public 
personnel administration, and office administration. Emphasis is placed 
upon broad training, however, rather than upon preparation for specific 
posts. The student is urged to consult with the special counselor early 


l) L PE. 


in his college program. A j 
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For Full-Time Students 
FIRST YEAR 





Fall Semester Spring Semester 

Course Sem, Hrs, Course Sem, Hrs. 
Eng. 101—Coniposition T.a s 3 Eng. 102——Composition TT... 3 
Phil. 101—Liberalism and Its Psych, 101—-Elementary Psychology........ 3 

Atria Ves e rete cen cans how ninos 3 Econ. 102—-Economie Principles.............. 3 
Econ. 101—Introduction to Economics.... 3 Hist. 106— Main Currents in 
Hist. 101——Main Currents in American : HIStory E 3 

Eüropean ALLA Y ED isae 3 Biol, 102—Human Biology IT .................. 3 
Biol. 101—-Human Biology TL... 3 

SECOND YEAR 

Lit. 101—Introduction to Literature........ 3 Lit. 102—Great Books of 
Pol. Sci, 101—American Government.....- 3 Continentals FRIFODO encore 3 
Soc. 101——Introduction to Sociology........ 3 Pol. Sci. 110—American Local 
Acct. 101—Introduction to Account. I... 3 Government. E A 3 
Phy. Sci. 101—The Physical Universe .... 3 Arts 101—Enjoyment of Fine Arts.......... 3 


Acct. 102—Introduction to Account. IT. 3 
Phy. Sci. 102—-The Physical Universe .... 3 


THIRD YEAR 
Pol. Sei. 270— Public Administration...... 3 Per. Adm. 220—-Employment Techniques 3 
Per. Adm, 210—Personnel Administration 3 *Pol, Sci. 220—Constitutional Law ........ 3 
Acct. 206—Governmental Accounting...... 3 COU rara SU] ag EP ccoo 3 
RIEU | SUL BR E T esse 3 Electives E cee A o cence eee 6 
*Soc. 230—Urban Sociology .................-.. 3 
FOURTH YEAR 

Econ, 234—Elementary Statistics............ 3 *Econ. 236—Intermediate Statistics........ 3 
Pol. Sci. 272——Public Finance and Pol. Sci. 282—Administrative Law.......... 3 

aNs LIA o e rr A I 3 *Econ. 211-—Labor and Government ...... 3 
* Econ. 209—Unionism and Labor OCU VGH unio OE AE 6 

Org AMSACION Ao acid cosh do online 3 
*Per. Adm. 240—Job Study and 

METIO oe ae ono 3 
HAD E ee <onene 3 


The program for part-time students is similar to that outlined above 
except that the courses are extended over a period of six years, including 
summer sessions. 


PREPARATION FOR SOCIAL SERVICE WORK 


Students who wish to prepare for social work as a profession should 
plan to do graduate study in a recognized school of social work. For 
students seeking admission to graduate schools of social work the fol- 
lowing courses are especially recommended: Economics 102, 209; 
History 110, 111;Political Science 110, 270; Psychology 201, 220; 
Sociology 150, 201, 210, 234, 252, 280. The following additional 
courses are suggested as background for graduate study in social work: 
Economics 211; History 253; Philosophy 110, 140 or 235; Political 
Science 220; Psychology 250 or 251 or 260; Sociology 230, 235, 240. 


*Recommended but not required. 
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The leading social agencies, both governmental and private, ask in- 
creasingly for workers who are prepared for such professional school 
training. However, some junior professional positions, such as case 
aides in large agencies, are available in Chicago and throughout the 
country for which persons with a bachelor’s degree are being sought. 
A major in one of the social sciences supplemented by the courses rec- 
ommended and suggested above constitutes helpful preparation for such 
positions. It should be understood, however, that such preparation is 
preprofessional only, and even with experience in the field is not a sub- 
stitute for graduate professional education. 


PREPARATION FOR TEACHING 


Students planning to enter the profession of teaching should consult 
with the Chairman of the Department of Education concerning the cer- 
tification requirements of the state in which they expect to teach. Pros- 
pective elementary teachers are advised to select Education for their 
major sequence. Prospective secondary school teachers should select 
for their major sequence the field in which they expect to teach and for 
their minor sequence the field of education. The Chairman of the De- 
partment of Education will be glad to advise students concerning sub- 
ject combinations desirable for prospective secondary school teachers. 


It is recommended that all prospective teachers select a number of 
courses from the fields of sociology, psychology, economics, political 
science, and journalism. The sequence of courses in preparation for 
teaching should be planned in advance of the work for the third year. 


PREPROFESSIONAL PROGRAMS OF STUDY 


Students who desire to fulfill the requirements for the B.A. or B.S. 
degree in addition to a professional degree should read the following 
statements carefully. 


In most cases it is possible to take a bachelor’s degree upon com- 
pletion of three years of work in Roosevelt College and one year in a 
professional school, provided that care is used in choosing the appro- 
priate courses. The educational advisers will be glad to help students 
plan their programs so as to meet the requirements for both degrees in 
the least time possible. 


Students who have successfully completed one or more years of work 
in an accredited professional school of the following kinds may apply 
up to thirty semester hours of professional work toward the degree 
requirements: art, dentistry, engineering, law, and medicine. This does. 
not waive the major sequence requirement for graduation, but such 
professional courses as are approved by the appropriate department 
head may be included in the major sequences. 


Occasionally this arrangement is made for students who take pro- 
fessional work in other accredited professional schools. 
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Non-professional courses taken in an accredited professional school 
may be applied under the general rules governing admission with ad- 
vanced standing. 


Candidates who offer thirty semester hours of professional work 
toward a degree must spend their junior or senior year in residence at 
Roosevelt College. 


PRE-LEGAL PROGRAM 


In the State of Illinois a minimum of sixty semester hours of col- 
lege work is prescribed for admission to schools of law. As some 
schools require more than the minimum number of semester hours for 
admission, the student should consult with the adviser in regard to the 
requirements of the particular school that he wishes to enter. 


For Full-Time Students 


FIRST YEAR 
Fall Semester Spring Semester 

Course Sem. Hrs. Course Sem. Hrs. 
Eng. 101-—Composition L Raa eos enes sa 3 Eng. 102—Composition IT -.-..-20200.... sesan 
Hist. 105—-Main Currents in Econ. 101—Introduction to Economics.... 3 

CDE 10 UST Ee ido oson viano 3 Pol. Sci. 101—-American Government...... 3 
Phil. 101—Liberalism and Its Biol. 102——Human Biology IT.................. 3 

ACIOFDA TNFR Go Fog eee roce E E 3 Te Te E OO na S e 3 
Biol. 101-—Human Biology I.................... 3 


Arts 101—Enjoyment of the Fine Arts.... 3 
SECOND YEAR 


Lit. 101——Introduction to Literature ...... 3 Soc. 101—Introduction to Sociology........ 3 
Acct. 101—Introduction to Account. L... 3 Acct. 102—Introduction to Account. II.. 3 
Psych. 101——Elementary Psychology........ 3 POIS Lah a E T TARE E e r T 3 
Phy. Sci. 101—The Physical Universe.... 3 Phy. Sci. 102—The Physical Universe .... 3 
Hist. 112—English Constitutional Elotte Seear L oo EROS 8 
History o A E A 3 
or 
Pol. Sci. 220—Constitutional Law .......... 3 


For Part-Time Studenis 


FIRST YEAR 
Fall Semester Spring Semester 
Course Sem. Hrs. Course Sem. Hrs. 
Eng. 101—Composition L....................----.- 3 Eng. 102—-Composition TT 3 
Phil. 101—Liberalism and Its Econ, 101—Introduction to Economics.... 3 
TMA Tarr ative S TTS aa 2E 3 Biol. 102—-Human Biology 1T.................. 3 
Biol. 101—Human Biology I...........-.....-.. 3 
Summer Term Sem, Hrs. 
dlen e: ceca rn E 3 
SECOND YEAR 

Lit. 101—- Introduction to Literature ...... 3 Pol. Sci. 101—American Government...... 3 
Hist. 105—Main Currents in Soc. 101—Introduction to Sociology ...... 3 

Americar) History .oincenmeicocónonaciconecinenes» 3 Phy. Sci. 102—The Physical Universe .... 3 
Phy, Sci. 101—The Physical Universe.... 3 

Summer Term Sem. Hrs. 
POPE Tope E aa E E. Ze cer 3 
THIRD YEAR 

Acct. 101—- Introduction to Account. I.... 3 Acct. 102—Introduction to Account. IT.. 3 
Psych. 101—-Elementary Psychology ...... 3 Arts 101—Enjoyment of Fine Arts.......... 3 
Hist. 112—-English Constitutional Hist... 3 Ph. 210 ORTO, fg. a ee 3 

or 
Pol. Sci. 220—Constitutional Law....-.-... 3 
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PRE-MEDICAL PROGRAM 


The program suggested below conforms to the requirements of the 
Council on Medical Education of the American Medical Association. 
The student, however, should consult the catalog of the medical school 
which he plans to attend in order to meet the specific entrance require- 
ments of that school. 


Most medical schools require the applicant to take a medical aptitude 
test which is given once each year by the Council on Medical Education. 
The test is available at Roosevelt College and should be taken during 
the last year of the pre-medical program. 


For Full-Time Studenis 


FIRST YEAR 
Fall Semester Spring Semester 

Course Sem. Hrs. Course Sem, Hrs, 
Eng. 101—Composition I..-............-........-. 3 Eng. 102—Composition TL... 
Chem, 111——General Chemistry ......--........ + Chem, 112—General Chem. and 
Math, 101—Plane Trigonometry.............. 3 Gual. AN aly eT Ee 4. rd e 
*Social Science Electives.........-........------..-. 6 Biol. 111—General Zoology...-.....-............ 4 

or Humanities *Social Science Electives........-......-....-..eee. 6 


or Humanities 


SECOND YEAR 


Chem. 211——Organic Chemistry 1............ 4 Biol. 220—Vertebrate Embryology.......... 4 
Biol. 112——Comparative Vertebrate Phys. 111—Mechanies, Heat, Wave 
A A A O 5 MOLIO AA A O o SSCA AES 5 
FLOTILLA L Boos «st 3 TS lp OGG TE LANS UAn 1 A, ini et 3 
Social Science or Humanities Social Science or Humanities 
AGS II ga co naa te A EO 3 Arroyo a A. E p e are Ere. 3 
THIRD YEAR 
Chem. 221—Intro. to Physical c Chem, 231—Quantitative Analysis ........ 4 
Mica (ty y BR Sey A E 3 AA AAA 9-12 
Phys. 112—HBlectricity, Sound, Light ...... 5 
AIN tl Vs AV A RIADA O 6-8 


For Part-Time Students 


FIRST YEAR 
Fall Semester Spring Semester 
Course Sem, Hrs. Course Sem, Hrs. 
Eng. 101—Composition TL... aaas 3 Eng. 102—Composition TTL... 
Chem. 111—General Chemistry................ 4 Chem. 112——Gen. Chemistry and 
*Social Science or Humanities CURSAN E es 4 
INS LEA RUI e ee A 3 *Social Science or Humanities 
BELG CULV A MN A a 3 
Summer Term Sem. Hrs. 
FE ET Fa rod a PA EIA DM. +. ¿Et 3-4 
SECOND YEAR 
Biol. 111—General Zoology ..................---- 4 Biol. 112——Comparative Vertebrate 
S*Boreign Language T...ooossaciconinnacconneneccnns 3 PNR fab la a ee TREE et 5 
Social Science Elective eee e eee ene ee ee 3 FSR OTelgne Lang unse. ce TTT 3 
Social Science leyen... nn a 3 
Summer Term Sem. Hrs. 
Math. 101—Plane Trigonometry.............. 3 


*Recommended electives: Social Science 101-102, Philosophy 101, Psychology 101, 
History 101 and 105, Arts 101, Economics 101, Sociology 101, Political Science 101. 


**German and French are accepted by all medical schools; Spanish and Russian by 
some schools. 
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THIRD YEAR 
Chem. 211——Organie Cheimstry I.........----- 4 Biol. 220—Vertebrate Embryology.......... 4 
Phys. 111—Mechanics, Heat, Wave Phys. 112——Electricity, Sound, Light ...... 5 
BE ONTO Tran cars in e sist wwe Ree 5 
Summer Term Sem. Hrs. 
MO LCOULV Rs Serre cease aE A dato 3-4 


FOURTH YEAR 


Fall Semester Spring Semester 
Course Sem. Hrs. Course Sem. Hrs. 
Chem. 221—Intro. to Physical Chemistry 3 Chem, 231—Quantitative Analysis .......... 4 
TAN AA E A IA A 4-6 To EG In ado 4-6 


PRE-DENTAL PROGRAM 


The program outlined below is intended to prepare the student for 
admission:to the Class A schools as listed by the Dental Educational 
Council of America. The student should consult the catalog of the 
particular school which he plans to enter in order to complete any 
special requirements of the school. 


For Full-Time Students 
FIRST YEAR 


Fall Semester Spring Semester 
Course Sem. Hrs, Course Sem. Hrs, 
Eng. 101—Composition L... aaa 3 Eng. L02—Composition I T iran 3 
Chem. 111—General Chemistry............-... 4 Chem, 112—Gen. Chemistry and 
Math. 101—Plane Trigonometry....-....-..-- 3 Qual- CARTIER e O deccesessacaree 4 
*Social Science or Humanities Biol. 111——General Zoology......-......--.-...-. 4 
OTOL LY 1 ie ote a See MM 6 *Social Science or Humanities Elective.... 3 


SECOND YEAR 


Biol. 112—Comparative Vertebrate Chem. 211—Organie Chemistry I ............ 4 
BAL ONT Ss TEA ion a i aaa 5 Phys. 112—Electricity, Sound, Light...... 5 

Phys. 111—Mechanics, Heat, Wave FOIO CULV e l E i TU seen 6 
EO ME i EM e Ce ae 5 

MOTOS naa E e 6 


For Part-Time Students 


. FIRST YEAR 


Fall Semester Spring Semester 
Course Sem. Hrs. Course Sem, Hrs. 
Eng. 101—Composition Lasa 3 Eng. 102—Composition LL... 3 
Chem, 111—General Chemistry ~ec ccc 4 Chem. 112—Gen. Chemistry and 
*Social Science Elective.......-..-.-----...-....... 3 vua Analyse A ones cso eee 4 
*Social Science Hilective.--............-.-.....---.. 3 
Summer Term Sem. Hrs. Z 
Math. 101—Plane Trigonometry.........-.... 3 
SECOND YEAR 
Biol. 111—General Zoology .....-....-....--.---- t Biol. 112——Comparative Vertebrate 
Electives em dean ees 6 PTAs ccna PEC) ee Se R BO oe o yet. 5 
Chem. 211—Organie Chemistry I.............. 4 
Summer Term Sem. Hrs. 
p L A HK eae ee wane Eea a pesca sacs 3 
THIRD YEAR 
Phys. 111—Mechanics, Heat, Wave Phys. 112—HElectricity, Sound, Light...... 5 
MOON E cee E ane sa 5 INEA TT E RR EN, S e 4-6 


*Recommended HElectives: Social Science 101-102, Philosophy 101, Psychology 101, 
History 101 and 105, Arts 101, Economics 101, Sociology 101, Political Science 101. 
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PRE-ENGINEERING PROGRAM 


The program outlined below is intended to prepare the student for 
admission to schools of civil, electrical, mechanical, and mining engi- 
neering. By certain substitutions of chemistry for other courses the 
basic requirements for chemical engineering can be completed. 


The student should consult the counselor in engineering in regard to 
the requrements of a particular school of engineering. © 


For Full-Time Students 


FIRST YEAR 
Fall Semester Spring Semester 
Course Sem, Hrs Course Sem. Hrs. 
Eng. 101—Composition ET -eeen n eones 3 Eng. 102—Composition IT...................-..-- 3 
Chem. 111—General Chemistry --...-..0....... 4 Chem, 112——Gen. Chemistry and 
Math. 101—Plane Trigonometry.............. 3 Qn al VAN al Vaiss Fa ec te eee 4 
Math. 102——College Algebra ............. e 3 Math. 102—Analytic Geometry ................ 3 
Eng. Sci, 101—Engineering Drawing........ 3 Eng. Sci. 102—Engineering Drawing ...... 3 
Eng. Sci. 110—Descriptive Geometry ...... 3 
Summer Term Sem. Hrs. 
Phil. 101—Liberalism and Its 
MATTOYMALIV BRO ceca dca nn citas 3 
Econ. 101—Introduction to Economics.... 3 
SECOND YEAR 
Math. 203—Differential Calculus ............ 5 Math. 204—Integral Caleulus.................. 5 
Math. 211— Engineering Mechanics.......... 3 Math, 212—Engineering Mechanics ........ 3 
Phys. 111—Mechanics, Heat, Wave Phys. 112—Electricity, Sound, Light...... 5 


IEG CLOW a ceca ndice 5 
* Eng. Sci. 130—-Principles of Mechanism 3 


*Eng. Sci. 131—Principles of Machine 


A rr ns EER EEE ERO ewe AERO Rew ae 


*Eng. Sci. 135—Mechanism Drawing........ 3 
Drawing T Menes eee 3 
For Part-Time Students 
FIRST YEAR 
Fall Semester Spring Semester 
Course Sem. Hrs. Course Sem, Hrs. 
Eng. 101—Composition TT S aaas 3 Math. 102—College Algebra eee 3 
Math. 101— Plane Trigonometry.............. 3 Eng. Sci. 102——Engineering Drawing........ 3 
Eng. Sci, 101—-Engineering Drawing........ 3 Eng. Sci. 110—Descriptive Geometry ...... 3 
Summer Term Sem. Hrs. 
Eng. 102——Composition IT.............2.........- 3 
Math. 103—<Analytic Geometry............_... 3 
SECOND YEAR 
Math. 208—Differential Caleulus............-. 5 Math. 204—Integral Calculus .........-22...... 5 
*Eng. Sci. 1830—Principles of *Eng. Sci. 131——Principles of Machine 
ROT Ok Dee! Se Ze 3 DESIDIA ce coo: 
*Eng, Sci. 135—Mechanism Drawing...... 3 *Eng. Sci, 136—Machine Design Drawing 3 
Summer Term Sem. Hrs. 
Chem. 111—~Genera] Chemistry................ 4 
THIRD YEAR 
Phil. 101—Liberalism and Its Econ. 101—Introduction to Eeonomics.... 3 
A RA A O 3 Phys. 112—Electricity, Sound, Light...... 5 
Phys. 111—Mechanics, Heat, Wave - Math. 212—Engineering Mechanics.......... 3 
IÓN A A RAE a 
Math. 211—Engincering Mechanics ........ 3 
Sammer Term Sem. Hrs 


Chem. 112—-Gen. Chem. and 


gual. ADAY, dices 


K ERE 4 


*Chemical engineers may take a second year of chemistry instead of engineering science 





The School of Commerce 
REQUIREMENTS FOR DEGREES AND CERTIFICATES 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN COMMERCE 


The degree of Bachelor of Science in Commerce is conferred upon 
regular students in good standing who have completed 120 semester 
hours of work in conformity with the following requirements: 


1. Forty-two semester hours in liberal arts, to provide the back- 
ground of a well-rounded general education, classified as follows: 


A. Training in the use of our language. 


English 101, 102, 130; Speech 101. 


B. The study of our cultural heritage. 


Literature 101 or Arts 101; History 101 or 105; Philosophy 
101. | 


C. The study of man and his environment. 
The Social Sciences: Economics 101, 102; Political Science 
101. | 


The Life Sciences: Physical Science 101, 102; Biology 101; 
Psychology 101. | 


2. At least sixty semester hours in Commerce, including Account- 
ing 101, 102; Business Organization 101; Finance 110; Market- 
ing 101; and a major sequence of twenty-four semester hours in 
courses numbered 200 or above in one of the fields of concen- 
tration. 


3. Regulations concerning the kind and quantity of course credits: 


A. At least thirty semester hours must be completed i in courses 
numbered 200 or above. 


B. Thirty semester hours of professional work! from an accred- 
ited professional school may be presented for graduation 
provided these professional credits have been earned after 
the completion of at least thirty semester hours of work in 
liberal arts or commerce subjects. 


C. A student may become a candidate for graduation when he 
can present 120 semester hours of work, exclusive of physi- 
cal education, with an average grade of C or better. 





1See statement on page 44 regarding credit from professional schools. 
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D. At least twenty-four semester hours of work in the major 
sequence must have been passed with an average grade of C 
or better. 


E. At least thirty semester hours of work must be completed at 
Roosevelt College during the candidate’s junior or senior 
year. 


F. Not more than ten semester hours of credit in Secretarial 
Practice may be offered in fulfillment of the graduation re- 
quirements. 


CERTIFICATE IN COMMERCE 


The Certificate in Commerce is awarded to regular or unclassified 
evening students in good standing who have secured credit for 48 
semester hours in the Business Administration, Credit Management, 
Real Estate, Secretarial Practice, or Purchasing Administration pro- 
grams. At least 24 semester hours must have been completed at Roose- 
velt College. | 


PROGRAMS OF STUDY 


A number of study programs are suggested for the varied and par- 
ticular needs of the student body, leading either to a degree or certifi- 
cate. Students not interested in a full study program but who wish work 
in specific subjects may enroll for individual classes, selecting from 
many specialized offerings. 


DEGREE PROGRAMS 
Students working for the degree of Bachelor of Science in Commerce 
may specialize in any of two fields or four sub-fields, as follows: 
l. Accounting 
2. Business Administration 
(a) Business Organization ' 
(b) Finance 
(c) Marketing 
(d) Personnel Administration 


CERTIFICATE PROGRAMS 

The Certificate in Commerce is awarded for the satisfactory com- 
pletion of 48 semester hours in one of the following fields: 

(1) Business Administration 

(2) Credit Management 

(3) Real Estate | 

(4) Purchasing Administration 

(5) Secretarial Practice 
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SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


In co-operation with the dean or with the head of the particular de- 
partment in the School of Commerce, a student may plan a study pro- 
gram to meet his specific needs. An example of such a specialized 
program is found in the study program suggested for those preparing 
for the Chartered Life Underwriter examinations. 

Some of the programs of study listed above are outlined on the suc- 
ceeding pages. 


DEGREE PROGRAMS 


Leading to the Degree of Bachelor of Science in Commerce 


The degree program for the first two years is substantially the same 
for students in any of the fields or sub-fields in commerce. 


For Full-Time Students 





FIRST YEAR 
Fall Semester Spring Semester 
Course Sem, Hra, Course sem. Hrg., 
BRILLO T—Com position ¢ laaa ree ê 3 Eng. 102—Composition LT... Z 
Econ. 101—Intro. to Economies ----------..-- C Econ. 102——Economic Principles.............. 3 
Acct, 101—-Intro. to Accounting I .......... 3 Acct. 102— Intro. to Accounting 1T.......... 3 
Bus. Org. 101—Intro. to Business......-..... 3 Fin. 110—Money and Banking.................. 8 
ACR ge ara Re ee E S 3 PA he See MOE oo. 3 
SECOND YEAR 
Eng. 130——Business Letters .......-...-.-...... 3 Speech 101-—Fundaimentals of Speech.... 3 
Mkt. 101—Principles of Marketing.......... $ Phys. Sci, 102—The Phy. Universe II... 3 
Phys. Sci. 101—The Phy, Universe 1...... 3 Psych. 101—Elementary Psychology........ 3 
EA e ee T A E 6 Electives ...... IE, A. AMA PROS 6 
For Part-Time Students 
FIRST YEAR 
Fall Semester Spring Semester 
Course Sem. Hrs. Course Sem. Hrg. 
Eng. 101—Composition Lses leenan 3 Eng. 102—-Composition TI ages 3 
Acct. 101—Intro. to Accounting LI.......... 3 Acct. 102—Intro, to Accounting II... 3 
Bus. Org. 101-——Intro, to Business......-..... 3 Econ. 101—Intro. to Economies.............. L 
Summer Term Sem. Hrs. 
t 0 (eue: fet ME = MO a Y a 3 
SECOND YEAR 
Fin, 110—Money and Banking..............:... 3 Eng. 130-—Business Letters.............200...... 3 
Econ. 102—- Economic Principles............-- 3 Mkt. 101——Principles of Marketing ........ 3 
aCe n Wee, Be Re E E da A E 3 A e E T TE ER o 3 
Summer Term Sem. Hrs, 
OA NL io EA AA, E. eee L 3 
THIRD YEAR 
Phys. Sci. 101—The Phys. Universe I...... 3 Phys. Sci. 102—-The Phys, Universe II... 3 
Psych. 101—Elementary Psychology........ 3 Speech 101—Fundamentals of Speech...... 3 
Elective a eee ee eee ee E a 3 Elective OO Oe Soe ee See St TOS COS SEES SSAC RANG SE SADSS 
Summer Term Sem. Hrs, 
PREC GEV Ti pto L A eo A E AO 3 


Note: For both full-time and part-time students, electives should be used to complete 
the Liberal Arts requirements and, in the case of Accounting majors, to take Acct. 103, 
115, and 205. 


The program for the last two years of the degree course will depend 
on the major field elected. An outline of the degree requirements for 
the six areas of major concentration follows: 
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ACCOUNTING. 

The major of 24 semester hours must include the following courses: 
Accounting 205, 213, 220, 230, 255, and 260. In addition the student 
must present the following related work: Accounting 115; Business 
Law 201 and 202; Finance 200 and 220. 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION. 

A major in Business Administration is designed to give the student 
the broadest possible business education. Therefore, in developing the 
major sequence a wide selection of courses from all or most of the sub- 
fields of the department should be chosen. The 24-hour major must . 
include Finance 200 and 270; Personnel Administration 210, and 
Business Organization 280. In addition, Business Law 201 and 202 
and two advanced courses in Economics must be elected. 


BUSINESS ORGANIZATION. 

The 24-hour major in this field must include five courses in Business 
Organization. The additional nine hours may be selected from any 
other sub-fields in the department. 


FINANCE. 

A major in Finance consists of 24 hours selected from the Finance 
course listings. Finance 200, 220, and 270 must be included. In addi- 
tion, the following courses must be taken: Accounting 115, Business 
Law 201 and 202, Personnel Administration 210, and two advanced 
courses in Economics. 


MARKETING. 

In addition to Marketing courses, Psychology 245, Business Organ- 
ization 260, and Finance 250 or 251 may be included in the work 
presented for the 24-hour major. As background material, the student 
must elect Business Law 201 and 202, Finance 200 and, if not included 
in the major, Finance 250 or 251. 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION, 

The 24-hour major in this field may be chosen from the Personnel- 
Administration course listings plus Psychology 201, 260, and 270. -In 
addition the student must present the following background courses: 
Economics 209, 211, 215, and 234; Business Organization 220; 
Psychology 110 and 120. = 


CERTIFICATE PROGRAMS 


Certificate programs are offered in Business Administration, Credit 
Management, Real Estate, Secretarial Practice, and Purchasing Ad- 
ministration. The completion of 48 semester hours entitles the student — 
to a certificate in the field of his selection. Work completed for the 
certificate may be applied toward a degree. 


The programs outlined below are illustrative of the programs for the 
evening student. 
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CERTIFICATE IN REAL ESTATE 
A comprehensive sequence of subjects is offered in the field of Real 
Estate Principles and Practices. The following suggested program has 
the approval of the Chicago Real Estate Board. 


FIRST YEAR 
Fall Semester Spring Memester 
Course ; Sem. Hrs. Course Sem. Hrs. 
Eng. 101—Composition I.....--.........22....--.- 3 Eng. 130—Business Letters -24200022000 3 
Econ. 101—Intro. to Economics .......-...... 3 Econ. 102——Economic Principles .............. 3 
SECOND YEAR 
Acct. 101—-Tntro. to Accounting 1........-... 3 Acct. 102—Intro, to Accounting IL.......... 3 
Bus. Law 201—Business Law I........-..--..- 3 Bus. Law 202—Business Law IT.............. 3 
R. E. 111—Real Estate Practice..........---- 2 R. E. 250—Real Estate Brokerage.......... 2 
THIRD YEAR | 
R. E. 230—Real Property Law........-....... 2 R. E. 261—Property Management............ 2 
R. E. 275—Property Insurance...-.......-.---. 2 Fin. 110—Money and Banking.................. 3 
R. E. 231—Real Estate Conveyancing...... 2 
FOURTH YEAR 
Fin. 200—Corporation Finance.........--.... 3 R. E. 286—Advanced R. E. Appraisals.... 2 
R. E. 285—Real Estate Appraisals.......... 2 A A A ee ee ee 2 
CERTIFICATE IN SECRETARIAL PRACTICE 
FIRST YEAR 
Fall Semester Spring Semester 
Course Sem. Hrs. Course Sem. Hrs. 
Eng. 101—-Composition I.....-_......--_--.....--- 3 Eng. 102—Composition IT ........................ 3 
Bus. Org. 101——Intro. to Businesa............ 3 Econ. 101—Intro. to Economics .............. 3 
Sec. Pr. 111—Typewriting T... 2 Sec. Pr. 112—Typewritine T1....-.....cccceccse 2 
SECOND YEAR 
Sec. Pr, 101—Gregg Shorthand I.............. 3 Sec. Pr. 102—Gregg Shortland II............ 3 
Bus. Org. 220—Office Administration...... 3 Sec. Pr. 113—Office Practice_...........-..0--.. 2 
ETA zm o E e E, A crear 3 Eng, 130—Business Letters cna 3 
THIRD YEAR 
Sec. Pr. 103——Dict. and Trans. L.............. 3 Sec. Pr. 104—Dict. and Trans. IT............ 3 
Sec. Pr. 120—Office Machines....._............ 3 Acct. 102—Intro. to Accounting IT.......... 3 
Acct. 101—Intro. to Accounting 1.......... 3 


CERTIFICATE IN PURCHASING ADMINISTRATION 


The following program has the approval of the Purchasing Agents’ 
Association of Chicago. 


FIRST YEAR 
Fall Semester Spring Semester 
Course Sem. Hrs. Course Sem. Hrs. 
Eng. 101—Composition I.................-------+- 3 Eng. 130—Business Letters... 
Bus. Org, 101—Intro. to Business............ 3 Econ. 101—Intro. to Economies.............. 3 
Acct. 101—Intro. to Accounting I........... 3 Acct. 102—Intro. to Accounting T1.......... 3 
SECOND YEAR 

Bus. Org. 260—Purchasing ..........--..---...-- 3 Bus. Org. 262—Purchasing Problems...... 3 
Econ. 102— Econ. Principles..................---- 3 Mkt. 101——Principles of Marketing-.......... 3 
Acct. 103—Intro. to Cost Acct................- 3 

THIRD YEAR 
Bus. Law 201—Business Law I................ 3 Bus. Law 202—Business Law II.............. 3 
Fin. 200—Corporation Finance.........-...... 3 Bus. Org. 220—Office Administration...... 3 


Bus. Org. 200—Industrial Management.... 3 


Programs of study for the other two Certificate courses may be dis- 
cussed with the Dean of the School of Commerce. 
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Description of Courses’ 


Course numbers ranging from 100 to 199 indicate that the course is 
open to freshmen as well as to other students. Courses numbered 200 
or above are not open to freshmen. 


All courses are offered tentatively. If registrations in any course are 
too small to justify giving it, the course will be withdrawn. Additional 
courses may be offered if sufficient interest is evidenced. 


ACCOUNTING AND BUSINESS LAW 


Accounting 
Proficiency examinations in Accounting: 


Credit toward graduation is granted up to nine semester hours, for 
satisfactory completion of proficiency examinations in Accounting. See 
the regulations as listed on page 27. 


Major: See Degree Program, page 52. 
Note: Each course carries three semester hours of credit, unless otherwise stated. 
101. Inrropuction TO ÁCCOUNTING I. No prerequisite. | 


102. INTRODUCTION TO Accountine II. Prerequisite, Accounting 101. A con- 
tinuation of the preceding course. 


103. INTRODUCTION to Cost ÁCCOUNTING. Prerequisite, Accounting 102. A 
study of the theory and techniques of cost determination. Particular 
attention is given to the job-order system of cost accounting. 


115. MATHEMATICS OF ÁCCOUNTING. Prerequisite, Accounting 102. This course 
develops a working knowledge of the matliematical computations re- 
quired in business and accountancy. 


205. INTERMEDIATE ÁCCOUNTING. Prerequisite, Accounting 102. A study of 
special accounting problems and processes such as the corporation; 
working papers; statements; actuarial science; consignments; install- 
ment sales. 


206. GOVERNMENTAL AccouNTING. Prerequisite, Accounting 103 or 205. The 
accounting principles and practices of governmental organizations, in- 
cluding fund accounting; revenues and expenditures; assets and liabili- 
ties; and reporting. 


213. Apvancep Cost AccounTinc. Prerequisite, Accounting 103. A continua- 
ation of Accounting 103, with special reference to process costs and 
standard costs as well as the managerial use of cost data. 


220. ADvANCED AccounTING. Prerequisite, Accounting 205. A continuation of 
Accounting 205. Problems of an advanced nature are studied, such as 
fixed assets; funds and reserves; analysis of working capital; compara- 
tive statements; and statements of application of fund. 


223, AccounTING ProBLemMS. Prerequisite, Accounting 220. This course is a 
further development of Accounting 220. Special attention is given to 
partnership accounting; venture accounts; accounting for embarrassed 
concerns; consolidated statements; reorganizations; estates and trusts. 


*For descriptions of Music courses, see the catalog of the School of Music. 
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230. PRINCIPLES OF ÁUDITING. Prerequisite, Accounting 205. The theory and 
practice of the accounting audit. The course includes the completion 
of an audit practice project. 


233. ADVANCED Aupitinc. Prerequisite, Accounting 230. A more advanced and 
intensive study of Accounting 230 materials, Attention is given not only 
to the more detailed aspects of audit practice, but also to the legal 
rights and responsibilities of the auditor. 


243. BUDGETARY CONTROL. Prerequisite, Accounting 205. A study of the various 
types of budgets (e.g., sales, advertising, production, labor, materials, 
plant and equipment, financial, etc.) and the procedures in connection 
with their installation and control. 


250. AccountTinc Systems. Prerequisite, Accounting 205. A consideration of 
the problems of design and installation of accounting systems for special 
types of businesses, such as insurance. companies, banks, railroads, 

brokerage firms and others. 


255. Income Tax Law AND PROCEDURE. Prerequisite, registration or credit in 
Accounting 230. A course in the fundamentals of federal income taxes 
from the accounting point of view. Problems are used to illustrate the 
preparation of income tax returns for individuals, partnerships, cor- 
porations, estates, and trusts. 


257. FEDERAL, STATE, AND LocaL Taxes. Prerequisite, registration or credit in 
Accounting 230. An analysis of federal, state and local tax laws, in- 
cluding gift taxes, business taxes, corporation taxes, social security 
taxes, sales taxes, and others. - 


260. C.P.A. Prositems. Prerequisite, Accounting 230. Classroom practice under 
C.P.A. examination conditions on problems in all phases of accounting 
theory and practice. 


261. C.P.A. Review. Prerequisite, Accounting 260. A continuation of Ac- 
counting 260. 


290. RESEARCH IN ÁCCOUNTING. Prerequisite, Accounting 220, and senior stand- 
ing. One to four semester hours. 


Business Law 


201. Business Law L Prerequisite, junior standing. A case and text study of 
phases of business law. The more important subjects covered are: law 
of contracts; sales; agency; partnerships; corporations. 


202. Business Law II. Prerequisite, Business Law 201. A continuation of 
Business Law 201. Topics covered: negotiable instruments; personal 
property; bailments and carriers; suretyship; insurance; mortgages; 
real property; landlord and tenant; bankruptcy. 


230. ReaL Property Law. (See Real Estate 230.) Two semester hours. 


AMERICAN CULTURE 


Major: Students electing a major sequence in this field should consult with 
the inter-departmental counselor in American Culture in their sophomore year, or 
as soon thereafter as possible. i 


The required courses are: American Culture 205; Economics 130; English 251 
and 252; History 250, 251, 252, and 253; Philosophy 240; Political Science 110 
and 210; Sociology 230. Before the close of his senior year the student must also 
complete one of the following requirements: (1) pass a comprehensive examina- 
tion in the field of American culture; (2) submit a satisfactory piece of research 
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done under the direction of a member of a committee chosen from the depart- 
ments represented, or in one of the research courses offered by the co-operating 
departments. 


205. THe AMERICAN Herirace. Prerequisite, sophomore standing. Required 
of all students who elect the inter-departmental major in American 
Culture, but open to other students. This is an introductory course 
designed to acquaint the student with the main currents of American 
thought and culture. In surveying the most significant aspects of the 
American heritage, numerous forces, movements, and institutions are 
discussed, among them: geographic backgrounds, the debt to Europe, 
Puritanism, religious liberalism, the Revolution, democracy, literary 
tastes, education, industrialism, social experiments and reform move- 
ments, the fine arts, humor and folklore, the Civil War, urbanism, 
science, imperialism, and internationalism. Three semester hours. 


ARTS 


(See Interdepartmental courses.) 


BIOLOGY 


Major: Twenty-four semester hours in biology, excluding 101, 102, approved 
by the departmental chairman. Recommended courses: a minor sequence in 
chemistry. 


101. Human Brotocy I. No prerequisite. This course is designed to present 
the most important physiological concepts of human biology for lib- 
eral arts students and others who do not intend to enroll in laboratory 
biology courses. Lectures and demonstrations. No laboratory. Three 
semester hours. 


102. Human BioLocyY II. Prerequisite, Biology 101. The second course for 
liberal arts students presents various biological principles as they 
relate to man, including such topics as growth, reproduction, develop- 
RR heredity, evolution, and race. No laboratory. Three semester 

ours. 


111. GENERAL Zootocy. No prerequisite. Primarily for preprofessional and 
other science students. The basic principles of zoology are discussed 
and are illustrated by laboratory studies of representative animals. 
Lectures and laboratory. Four semester hours. 


112. COMPARATIVE VERTEBRATE ANATOMY. Prerequisite, Biology 111. The 
anatomy and evolution of vertebrate organ-systems. Representatives 
of various vertebrate classes are studied in the laboratory. Lectures 
and laboratory. Five semester hours. 


200. VERTEBRATE Puystotocy. Prerequisite, Biology 112. A fundamental 
course in the physiology of vertebrate organ-systems. The functions 
of the mammalian body are stressed. Lectures and discussions. Three 
semester hours, 


201. VERTEBRATE Puysto.ocy LABORATORY. Prerequisite, Biology 200 concur- 
rently. A laboratory course to accompany Biology 200. Double period. 
One semester hour. 


210. INVERTEBRATE Zoo.ocy I. Prerequisite, Biology 111. The structure, re- 
lationships, life-histories, activities and economic importance of the 
lower invertebrate animals (Protozoa through Mollusca). Lectures 
and laboratory. Three semester hours. 
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211. INVERTEBRATE Zoo ocy II. Prerequisite, Biology 111. A continuation of 
Biology 210, dealing with the higher invertebrates (Annelida, Arthro- 
poda). Lectures and laboratory. Three semester hours. 


220. VERTEBRATE EMBRYOLOGY. Prerequisite, Biology 112. The principles of 
vertebrate development, especially as they pertain to birds and mam- 
mals. Lectures and laboratory. Four semester hours. 


230. MAmMMALIAN HistoLoGY. Prerequisite, Biology 112. The fundamentals 
of microscopic anatomy. Laboratory studies of cells, tissues and or- 
gans supplement the lectures and discussions. Four semester hours. 


231. HistoLocicaL TECHNIQUE. Prerequisite, Biology 230, or consent of in- 
structor. Theory and application of the methods of preparation of 
animal tissues for microscopic examination. Three semester hours. 


240. Human ParasiroLocY. Prerequisite, Biology 112, or consent of instruc- 
tor. Animal parasites and their relationships to man. Approximately 
one-third of the course is devoted to each of the following: proto- 
zoology, helminthology, and medical entomology. Lectures and lab- 
oratory. Four semester hours. 


250. Human Hereniry. Prerequisite, Biology 111, or 102. The principles of 
genetics, especially as they relate to human biology. Lectures and 
discussions. No laboratory. Three semester hours. ` 


260. GENERAL BacterioLtocy. Prerequisites, Biology 111, Chemistry 111. 
Strongly recommended: Chemistry 211 or 131. The fundamental 
principles of bacteriology and their applications. Special attention is 
given to laboratory study of representative bacteria and allied micro- 
organisms. Lectures and laboratory. Four semester hours. 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Major: See Degree Program, page 52. 


Note: Each course carries three semester hours of credit. unless otherwise stated. 


BUSINESS ORGANIZATION 


101. INTRODUCTION To Business. No prerequisite. A survey of the types, func- 
tions, organization, operation, controls, and problems of business en- 


terprises. y 


200. INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT. Prerequisite, Business Organization 101. A 
study of such problems of production management as plant location 
and layout; materials control; personnel; production; wage incen- 
tives. 


220. OFFICE ADMINISTRATION. Prerequisite. Business Organization 101. A de- 
tailed study of the organization and supervision of office work and 
procedure. 


245. Bustness PsrcHoLocY. (See Psychology 245.) 


250. PRINCIPLES OF TRANSPORTATION. Prerequisite, Economics 102. An exam- 
ination of the transportation industry with special emphasis upon 
rates, rate-making, and public regulation. While major attention is 
given to the railroads, water, air, and motor carriers also are included. 


251. INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT. Prerequisite, Business Organization 
250, or consent of instructor. A study of the problems of the indus- 
trial trafic department. Two semester hours. 
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260. PurcHasinc. Prerequisite, Business Organization 101. The principles and 
practices of centralized purchasing procedure for industrial concerns. 


262. PurcHASING PROBLEMS. Prerequisite, Business Organization 260, or con- 
currently. A case study of actual purchasing problems. 


280. Business PoLicies. Prerequisite, senior standing and work in at least 
three fields of business study. This course is designed to integrate the 
student's knowledge of business procedures. Through a study of case 
problems training in the analysis and solution of complex business 
situations is provided. 


290. RESEARCH IN BUSINESS ORGANIZATION. Prerequsite, twelve semester hours 
in Business Organization and senior standing. One to four semester 
hours. 


CHEMISTRY 


Major: Chemistry 111, 112, 211, 222, 231, plus 8 semester hours of chemistry 
electives. Other required courses: Mathematics 101, 102, 103; Physics 111, 112. 
Recommended: Mathematics 203, 204; Chemistry 261, 262. 


Note: Each course includes both lectures and laboratory work and carries four 
semester hours of credit unless otherwise noted. 


100. INTRODUCTORY GENERAL CHEMISTRY. No prerequisite. For students who 
have had no high school chemistry. Does not count toward a chemistry 
major or minor. 


111. GENERAL CHEMISTRY. Prerequisite, Chemistry 100, one year of high 
school chemistry, or satisfactory chemistry placement test score. Prin- 
ciples of inorganic chemistry. 


112. GENERAL CHEMISTRY AND QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS, Prerequisite, Chem- 
istry 111. Properties of elements and their compounds. The labora- 
tory work will serve mainly as an introduction to qualitative analysis. 


131. Orcanic CHEMISTRY FOR Nurses AND TECHNICIANS. Prerequisite, Chem- 
istry 111. A simplified course in organic chemistry designed especially 
for medical helpers. Not acceptable as part of a chemistry major. 


211. ORGANIC CHEMISTRY I. Prerequisite, Chemistry 112. A study of the 
functional groups of both ¡2liphatic and aromatic types of compounds. 


212. ORGANIC QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS, Prerequisite, Chemistry 211. The tech- 
niques of qualitative analysis are used to further emphasize the prop- 
erties of the functional groups and the relations between them. 


213. ORGANIC CHEMISTRY II. Prerequisite, Chemistry 211 (212 recommended). 
An advanced study of both aromatic and aliphatic types of compounds. 


214. Intropuctory BiocHEMmistry. Prerequisite, Chemistry 211. A discussion 
of the relationships between biology and chemistry, especially designed 
for students interested in both fields, for medical laboratory techni- 
cians or for chemistry majors who may enter the food or packing 
industries. 


221. INTRODUCTION TO PHYsICAL CHEMISTRY. Prerequisite, Chemistry 112, 
Mathematics 101 or 102 (Physics 111 recommended). A simplified 
course in physical chemistry required of premedical students, ern- 
phasizing the physical chemistry of dilute solutions. The student may 
receive credit in Chemistry 221 or 261, but not for both. No labora- 
tory. Three semester hours. 
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SYSTEMATIC ÍNORGANIC QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS. Prerequisite, Chemistry 
112. Qualitative analysis and chemical equilibrium. The theory of chem- 
ical equilibrium in dilute water solutions is studied and applied to 
the systematic analysis of numerous unknowns made up from metals 
and their salts. 


INORGANIC QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS I. Prerequisite, Chemistry 221 or 222. 
Volumetric analysis and introduction to the use of modern physico- 
chemical analytical instruments. 


Inorcanic QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS II. Prerequisite, Chemistry 231. 
Gravimetric analysis, including calibration of equipment, and further 
use of physico-chemical instruments. 


History OF CHEMISTRY. Prerequisite, twenty semester hours in chemistry 
and junior standing. No laboratory. Two semester hours. 


Use or CHEMICAL LITERATURE. Prerequisite, Chemistry 211, 231 and 
junior standing. No laboratory. Two semester hours. 


PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY I, Prerequisite, Chemistry 211, 231, Mathematics 
204 and junior standing. The first semester of a one year sequence. 


PuysicaL CHemiIstrY II. Prerequisite, Chemistry 261. Continuation of 
Chemistry 261. 


CULTURE STUDIES 


(See Interdepartmental courses.) 


ECONOMICS 


Major: Economics 102, 110, 234, and five other courses approved by depart- 
mental counselor. 


Note: Each course carries three semester hours of credit, unless otherwise stated. 


101. 


102. 


110. 
130. 


201. 


202. 


203. 


209. 


211. 


INTRODUCTION TO Economics. No prerequisite. Á general survey of basic 
economic facts and problems. 


Economic PRINCIPLES. Prerequisite, Economics 101. An introduction to 
_ the techniques and principles of economic analysis. 


MoNEY AND BANKING. (See Finance 110.) 


Economic History OF THE UNITED STATES. Prerequisite, Economics 101. 
A general survey of the economic development of the United States. 


CURRENT Economic ProBLEMS. Prerequisite, Economics 102. The course 
deals with important economic problems of current interest, especially 
with the problems of full employment. 


History oF Economic THowucut. Prerequisite, Economics 102 and 
junior standing. A study of the development of economic ideas from 
antiquity to the present time, with special emphasis upon the period 
from the classical English economists to Keynes. 


Eurorean Economic History. Prerequisite, Economics 101, or consent 
of instructor. A survey of the development of European capitalism 
from the Middle Ages to the present. 


UNIONISM AND LABOR ORGANIZATIONS. Prerequisite, Economics 101. His- 
tory, structure, and functions of unionism and labor organizations in 
the United States and abroad. 


LABOR AND GOVERNMENT. Prerequisite, Economics 101. Legislation and 
court decisions affecting working conditions and labor relations. 
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215. THe Economic ProBLems or LABOR. Prerequisite, Economics 102. A 
study of the problems of unemployment, insecurity, inequality in in- 
come distribution. and wage determination in respect to laboring 
groups. 

220. INDUSTRIAL COMBINATIONS. Prerequisite, Economics 102. A study of the 
conditions in modern industrial systems which have led to monopoly, 
pools, trusts and other combinations. 


221. Soctat ControL or Busivess. Prercquisite, Economics 102. A study of 
the institutions and agencies for the control of competition, monopo- 
lies, utilities, prices and of the economy as a whole. 


233. SociaLism. (See Philosophy 233.) 


234. ELEMENTARY STATISTICS. Prerequisite, Economics 101 and high school 
algebra. Statistical methods applied to economic and social data. 


236. INTERMEDIATE STATISTICS. Prerequisites, Economics 234, or Education 
235 and Mathematics 101, or equivalent. A continuation of Economics 
234, stressing non-linear, multiple, and partial correlation, curve-fitting, 
contingency, and sampling problems. 


240. Money ann Prices. Prerequisite, Economics 102 and Finance 110, Analy- 
sis of tle principal theories of the purchasing power of money and 
the interrelations of the monetary system with banking, interest, em- 
ployment, and business fluctuations and of monetary policy. 


250. Economic THeory. Prerequisite, Economics 102. A restatement of eco- 
nomic principles on an advanced level with emphasis on the working 
of the economic system as a whole. 


270. INTERNATIONAL Economic RELATIONS. Prerequisite, Economics 102. An 
introduction to the theory of international trade, and international 
economic policies. 


272. Pusric FINANCE AND FiscaL PoLicY. Prerequisite, Economics 102 or con- 
sent of instructor. A survey of tax forms and their theoretical impli- 
cations; the pattern and economic consequences of public expenditures. 


280. PROSPERITY AND DEPRESSION. Prerequisites, Economics 102 and Finance 
110. Analysis of the principal theories of the causes and symptoms of 
recurring periods of business fluctuations and of remedial policies. 


290. Fretp Work 1n Lagor RELATIONS. Practice teaching in labor education 
classes, or apprentice work in labor relations, under the supervision 
of a faculty adviser. Two, three, or four semester hours. 


EDUCATION" 


Students planning to qualify as teachers in secondary schools are re- 
quired to follow a major sequence in an area other than the Department 
of Education. Prospective elementary school teachers should work out 
a major sequence in Elementary School Instruction. The courses which 
are required in the Department of Education are determined by the 
certification requirements in the state, county, or city where the student 
wishes to teach. 


Note: Each course carries three semester hours of credit, unless otherwise stated. 


*For courses in music education see the catalog of the School of Music. 
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230. 


230. 


240. 
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Education 


FOUNDATIONS AND Basic PrincipLes oF MODERN Epucation. No pre- 
requisite. An introductory course, surveying the historical backgrounds 
of European and American education, prevailing viewpoints as to the 
nature and purpose of the educative process, and the status of teach- 
ing as a profession today. 


AMERICAN PuBLic EDUCATION. Prerequisite, Education 201. Administra- 
tive and legal basis of American educational institutions, problems of 
financial support and equalization, development of pre-school and 
collegiate institutions, changing school populations, and curriculum 
trends. 


METHODS AND MANAGEMENT IN SECONDARY ScHOOLS. Prerequisite, Edu- 
cation 201. Recommended prerequisites, Education 215 and Psychol- 
ogy 251. The nature of the secondary school population today, cur- 
riculum trends, guidance, instructional procedures, extra-curriculum 
activities, and related problems are studied. It is recommended that 
this course be taken simultaneously with Student-Teaching. 


METHODS AND MANAGEMENT IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. Prerequisite, Edu- 
cation 201. Recommended prerequisite, Psychology 250. Problems in 
the organization of instruction in the elementary grades. It is recom- 
mended that this course be taken simultaneously with Student Teaching. 


READING MATERIALS AND METHODS. Prerequisite, Education 201 and either 
Education 203 or Education 211. Techniques for the administration 
of the reading program at the elementary and secondary school levels, 
with suggestions for remedial procedures. 


EDUCATIONAL PsycHoLocy. (See Psychology 215.) 


Use or Aupio VisuaL Arps IN EDUCATION. Prerequisite, Education 201 
and either Education 203 or Education 211. A survey of sources of 
audio-visual aids, with instruction in the classroom utilization of 
record, film, and other audio-visual materials. 


CHILDREN’S LITERATURE. No prerequisite. A survey of contemporary 
publications in the field of juvenile literature, along with reading lists, 
books, and periodicals on the subject of utilization of children’s lit- 
erature. 


EDUCATION AND THE CONTEMPORARY SCENE. Prerequisite, Education 201 
and junior or senior standing. A study of the effect of current political, 
social, and economic developments upon the school organization and 
curriculum. 


PUPIL GUIDANCE IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL. Prerequisites, Psychology 
101 and Psychology 120. Recent developments and prevailing tech- 
niques in the field of vocational and educational guidance. 


TesTs AND MEASUREMENTS. Prerequisite, Education 215. Instruction in 
the use and interpretation of tests and test data, including the newer 
methods of evaluation. 


ELEMENTARY STATISTICS. Prerequisite, high school algebra. This course 
introduces the student to the simpler statistical concepts useful in the 
administration and interpretation of tests and the reading of scientific 
articles in education. 


PROBLEMS IN INTERCULTURAL EpucATION. Prerequisite, Education 201. 
Current practices in school systems attacking the problem of inter- 
group conflicts, with a brief survey of psychological, sociological, and 
anthropological data relating to American minorities. 


Cuirp PsycHotocy. (See Psychology 250.) 
PsycHOLocy OF ADOLESCENCE. (See Psychology 251.) 
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255. Mersops and MATERIALS IN HrALTH AND PuysicaL EDUCATION. No pre- 
requisite. A textbook course in modern health education programs. 


260. Meruops or TEACHING COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS. Prerequisite, Education 201 
and Education 203. Curriculum and classroom techniques in modern 
commercial education programs. 


270. Practice TEACHING, Prerequisites, fifteen semester hours in the field in 
which the student plans to teach, plus twelve semester hours in Edu- 
cation, including courses 215, and either 203 or 211 concurrently; an 
average of B'in previous college work; and permission of the chair- 
man of the Department of Education. Three to five semester hours. 


271. Practice TEACHING, Prerequisites, the same as for Education 270, Three 
to five semester hours. 


281. CONFERENCE PLANNING AND PROCEDURE. No prerequisite. A study of 
group discussion techniques and conference methods in the field of 
adult education. Members of the class participate in the organization 
and conducting of several conferences. 


ENGINEERING SCIENCE 


Note: Each course carries three seinester hours of credit, 


100. MECHANICAL DRAWING. No prerequisite. For students who do not present 
drawing credit for entrance. This course covers the essentials of first 
year high school drawing. Double period. 


101-102. Encrtnerrinc Drawinc. Prerequisite, one year of mechanical drawing 
in high school or Engineering Science 100. This course is equivalent 
to the first year of engineering drawing in an accredited engineering 
school. It includes advanced work in the principles of working draw- 
ings, correct drafting technique, and lettering. The forms and pro- 
portions of the most important machine elements are illustrated in 
conjunction with the working drawings that are made. Double period. 
Three semester hours each semester. 


103. ADVANCED TECHNICAL Drawinc. Prerequisite, Engineering Science 102, 
or 101 and consent of the instructor, This course aims to develop 4 
variety of graphical methods of presenting engineering ideas to the 
non-technically traincd individual. It also gives opportunity for the 
student to specialize his knowledge of the conventions and practices 
in particular fields of engineering and manufacturing. Topics treated 
are: perspective drawing, shades and shadows, patent office drawing, 
structural drawing, building layout, etc. Double period. 


110. Descriptive Geometry. Prerequisite, Solid Geometry and one year of 
mechanical drawing in high school or Engineering Science 100. This 
course considers the fundamental relations between point, line, and 
plane; surfaces and solids; intersections of solids and development 
of surfaces of solids, 


130. PrincipLes Or MecHANIsM. Prerequisites, Engineering Science 102 and . 
110, and Mathematics 103. This course aims to give the student a 
knowledge of the theoretical analysis of pure mechanism and its ap- 
plication to machines. Analyses of links, belting, velocity diagrams, 
cams and gears are made; and applications of these to machine tools 
and automatic machinery are shown. 


131. PrincipLes or Macuine Desicn. Prerequisite, Engineering Science 130. 
This course combines a short course in strength of materials with the 
study of the metals that are used for machine parts. It develops ra- 
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tional formulas for the design of machine parts and fastenings, for 
the transmission of power and for conveying and storing fluids under 
pressure. Engine details, machine frames and hoisting machinery 
details are also discussed. 


135. Mecwanism Drawinc. Prerequisite, Engineering Science 102, 110; and 
130 concurrently. This course deals with the application of the 
principles of mechanism to the preparation of acceleration and ve- 


locity diagrams, and to the design of cams, gears, and other kinematic 
elements. Double period. 


136. MACHINE Desicn Drawinc. Prerequisite, Engineering Science 135; and 
131 concurrently. This course covers the drawing operations needed 
in applying the principles of machine design. Each student will de- 
sign the parts of a working machine, and after making a kinematic 
analysis of each element, will work out detail and assembly drawings 
of the machine. Double period. 


237-238. STRENGTH OF MATERIALS. Prerequisites, Engineering Science 102, 
Mathematics 211; and Mathematics 204 concurrently. The physical! 
properties of structural materials; the theory of thin and thickwalled 
cylinders; riveted and welded joints; simple beams; statically inde- 
terminate beams; columns; shafts; combined axial and bending 
loads; eccentric loads; repeated loads; fatigue of metals; impact and 
energy loads; unsymmetrical bending; reinforced concrete beams; 
the derivation and use of formulas fundamental to the proportioning 
of engineering structures and the solution of many practical problems. 
Three semester hours each semester, 


ENGINEERING MECHANICS. For description see Mathematics 211 and 212. 


ENGLISH 


Major: The English major sequence presupposes the completion, with grades 
of C or better, of English 101 and 102 and Literature 101. The sequence itself 
consists of English 248, 251, 252, 268, 270. 273, 281 or 282, and two other senior 
college courses in English chosen with advice of the departmental counselor. 
Substitutions either within or without the department will not be recognized unless 
permission for them is given prior to registration. No course in which the student 
receves a grade lower than C will be counted as fulfilling the requirements of the 
major sequence. 


A statement of the requirements for the Speech-Drama sequence will be 
found in the speech offerings. 


Note: Each course carries three semester hours of credit, unless otherwise stated, 


101. Composition I. No prerequisite. Required of all freshmen. Students 
who show exceptional ability in composition and who make a suf- 
ciently high grade on a standard aptitude test administered by the 
department may be recommended by their instructors for exemption 


from this course. Exempt students may enroll immediately for Eng- 
lish 102. 


102. Composition II. Prerequisite, English 101. Required of all students 
seeking degrees. Special emphasis given to expository writing with a 
view to enabling the student to make use of acceptable written English 
in all departments of the College. 


Lit. 101. INTRODUCTION To LITERATURE. Prerequisite, English 102. In this 
course special emphasis is given to intelligent and appreciative reading 
through a study of selected works by English and American writers. 


Lit. 102. For description, see Interdepartmental courses, page 69. 
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130. Business LETTERS. Prerequisite, English 102. Required of all students 
seeking the Bachelor of Science in Commerce degree. Training is 
given in the composition of effective business letters, with emphasis 
on the tendencies in present-day correspondence and the problems of 
management that are related to correspondence. 


204. Tue Great EncLisH Poets. Prerequisite, Literature 101. The major 
English poets from Chaucer to Arnold. The purposes of the course are 
to encourage appreciation of the works of these poets and to give the 
student a picture of English literature as a whole. 


205. Major AMERICAN Poets. Prerequisite, Literature 101. A study of the 
work of the chief American poets, with principal emphasis on such 
nineteenth century figures as Bryant, Whittier, Emerson, Poe, Long- 
fellow, Lowell, Holmes, Emily Dickinson, Lanier, and Whitman. 


208. TWENTIETH CENTURY DRAMA. Prerequisite, Literature 101. Required of 
Speech-Drama majors. A course dealing with the drama of the twen- 
tieth century, with a study of the chief movements, authors, and plays. 


209. TwenTIETH CENTURY Poetry. Prerequisite, Literature 101. A study of 
the principal British and American poets of the twentieth century, 
with wide reading of their verse. 


211. TWENTIETH CENTURY Nove. Prerequisite, Literature 101. A study of the 
principal English and American writers in this field. Attention to re- 
cent literary movements and their significance. 


217. Tue EncuisH NoveL To 1900, Prerequisite, Literature 101. A survey of 
the English novel from Richardson to Hardy, with a study of the 
principal authors and the significance of their work. 


243. AMERICAN Drama. Prerequisite, Literature 101. Required of Speech- 
Drama majors. A survey of the development of the American drama 
and theater. A collection of plays is studied, with collateral readings 
in the history of the theater. 


245. SURVEY OF THE OLDER DRAMA. Prerequisite, Literature 101. Required of 
Speech-Drama majors. A study of the drama from its beginnings in 
the ancient and medieval periods, and of the English drama to the 
closing of the theaters in 1642. 


246. Survey or THE Mopern Drama. Prerequisite, Literature 101. Required 
of Speech-Drama majors. Studies in the English drama from the 
Restoration to 1900, with considerable attention to such continental 
playwrights as have influenced the development of the drama in Eng- 
land. 

248. SHAKESPEARE. Prerequisite, Literature 101. Required of Speech-Drama 
and English majors. The principal plays are read in their chronological 
order with attention to Shakespeare’s development as a dramatist. 

251. AMERICAN LITERATURE, 1607-1860. Prerequisite, Literature 101. Required 
of English majors. A survey of American literature from the begin- 
ings to the time of the Civil War. Considerahle attention is given to 
the major figures, such as Poe, Emerson, and Hawthorne. 

252. AMERICAN LITERATURE, 1860-1914. Prerequisite, Literature 101. Required 
of English majors. A study of American literary figures and move- 
ments since 1860. Particular attention is given to Whitman, Mark 
Twain, Emily Dickinson, and the “local color” writers. 

257. Tue ENGLISH LANGUAGE IN ÁMERICA. Prerequisite, Literature 101. This 
course is concerned primarily with the spoken rather than the written 
language. Emphasis is placed on the interpretation of regional and 
social differences in the pronunciation and vocabulary of American 
English. Systematic instruction in the phonetics of English. 
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261. History OF THE EncrisH LANGUAGE, Prerequisite. Literature 101. The 
historical development of the English language—including the sounds, 
inflections, syntax, and vocabulary—from the Anglo-Saxon period to 
the present. Attention is given to the social, political, and intellectual 
forces that have determined the nature of that development. 


266. CHAUCER'S CANTERBURY TALES. Prerequisite, Literature 101. This course 
aims to give the student a fair sight-reading knowledge of Chaucer’s 
language, and acquaintance with the content of the Tales. Attention is 
given to the literary forms used by the author and to his historical and 
social backgrounds. 


268. THe EncristH RENAISSANCE. Prerequisite, Literature 101. Required of 
English majors. A study of English literature, exclusive of the 
drama, from 1550 to 1660, and of the forces both native and conti- 
nental that helped to shape it. 


270. AbvanceD Writinc. Prerequisite, Literature 101. Required of English 
and Speech-Drama majors. Students in this course are expected to 
write papers showing some skill in planning and execution. Analvtical 
study of models accompanies the work in composition. 


273. THe RESTORATION AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. Prerequisite, Literature 
101. Required of English majors. A study of the more important Eng- 
lish poets and prose writers from Dryden and Defoe to Blake, and of 
their background and their representative works. 


281. NINETEENTH CENTURY PorETRy. Prerequisite, Literature 101. Required of 
English majors, unless 282 is elected. A survey of the works, lives, 
and backgrounds of the principal British poets from 1798 to 1900. 


282. NINETEENTH CENTURY Prose. Prerequisite, Literature 101. Required of 
English majors, unless 281 is elected. A study of the important writers 
of English prose, exclusive of the novel, during the nineteenth century. 


290. ResearcH IN ENcLIsH. Prerequisites, twenty-one semester hours in Eng- 
lish, including English 270; and consent of the Department. Two to 
four semester hours. By appointment. 


FINANCE 


Major: See Degree Program, page 52. 
Note: Each course carries three semester hours of credit; unless otherwise stated. 


110. Money anp BANKING, Prerequisite, Economics 101. The history of money 
and of banking institutions; the theory of bank credit; the Federal 
Reserve System; the relationship of money, credit, and prices. 


160. Personar Finance. Prerequisite, Economics 101. A course dealing with 
personal financial problems, such as budgeting, savings plans, insur- 
ance, investments, and real estate. 


200. CORPORATION Finance. Prerequisite, Finance 110 and Accounting 102. 
A study of the corporation, its securities, promotion, underwriting, 
financial plans, dividend policies, reorganization, and government regu- 
lation. 


220. INVESTMENTS. Prerequisite, Finance 200. The principles of investment; 
the investment characteristics of types of securities; investment pro- 
grams; security analysis; the stock market. 


230. Bank PRACTICE AND ADMINISTRATION. Prerequisite, Finance 110. An ad- 
vanced course in banking stressing the organization and practice 
aspects of commercial banking. 
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240. 
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231. 


202. 


253. 


260. 


270. 


Aloe 


275. 
290. 


Money AND Prices. (See Economics 240.) 


CREDITS AND COLLECTIONS. Prerequisite, Accounting 101 and Finance 110. 
A consideration of the sources of credit information, collection methods, 
and the organization and work of the credit department. 


CREDITS AND COLLECTIONS. Prerequisite, Accounting 101. A less detailed 
treatment of the material of Finance 250. Two semester hours. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT ANALYSIS. Prerequisite, Finance 250 or 251, and 
Accounting 102. Two semester hours. 


PROBLEMS 1N CREDIT MANAGEMENT. Prerequisite, Finance 250 or 251. 
An intensive study of interchange reports, credit analysis, collection 
methods, and similar problems of the credit men. Two semester hours. 


PuLic FINANCE AND Fiscat Poricy. (See Economics 272.) 


PRINCIPLES OF Risk AND INSURANCE. Prerequisite, Economics 101. The 
nature of risk and methods of risk assumption; life insurance; fire, 
marine and casualty coverages; suretyship. 


Lire INSURANCE PRINCIPLES AND Practices. Prerequisite, Finance 270 or 
consent of instructor. 


PROPERTY INSURANCE. (See Real Estate 275.) Two semester hours. 


RESEARCH IN FINANCE. Prerequisite, twelve hours in Finance and senior 
standing. Two to four semester hours. 


FRENCH 


See Modern Languages. 


GEOLOGY AND GEOGRAPHY 


Note: Each course carries three semester hours of credit. 


Geog. 101. ELEMENTS or GEOGRAPHY. No prerequisite. A study of the funda- 


mental principles that determine the influence of the natural environ- 
ment (climate and physical features) upon the economic, social, and 
political activities of man. 


Geol. 102. FUNDAMENTALS OF GreoLocy. No prerequisite. A study of geologic 


Geog. 


Geog. 


agencies and processes involved in the destruction and rebuilding “of 
earth features. The physical identification of rocks and rock- forming 
minerals. The interpretation of geologic history from the beginning 
of the record to the present, with particular attention to the rock 
systems and their contained fossils. 


103. Economic GrocrapHy. No prerequisite. A study of the conditions 
necessary for the production, distribution, and consumption of the 
various products of agriculture, herding, hunting, fishing, forestry, 
mining and of the leading manufacturing industries, as well as the 
character of international trade and the chief trade routes of the 
world. 


110. Tus ELEMENTS oF METEOROLOGY AND CLIMATE. No prerequisite. 
A detailed analysis of temperature, pressure, wind, precipitation, 
clouds, and humidity made with reference to the forecasting of 
weather changes, to the climates of the different parts of the U. S, 
and of the world, and the effects on transportation, agriculture and 
city life. 
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GERMAN 


See Modern Languages. 


HISTORY 


Major: 30 semester hours, including History 101 and 105 or their equivalents. 


Other required courses: Eighteen semester hours in related departments or 
fields. A reading knowledge of French or German is recommended for those in- 
tending to do graduate work in history. 


Note: Each course carries three semester hours of credit. 


101. 
105. 


110. 


111. 


112 
130. 
140. 
200. 
201. 
202. 


203. 


204, 


215. 


220. 


MAIN CURRENTS IN European History. No prerequisite. An introductory 
course in mediaeval and modern European history. 


MAIN Currents IN AMERICAN History. No prerequisite. An introductory 
course in American history, from the colonial period to modern times. 


British History TO THE GLorious RevoLuTION,. No prerequisite. Eng- 
lish history from the Anglo-Saxon period through the seventeenth cen- 


tury. 
BririsH History Since 1688. No prerequisite. The growth of Britain 
and the British Empire from the Glorious Revolution to the present. 


ENGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL History. Prerequisite, History 101 or 105, or 
consent of instructor. A survey of the constitutional and legal devel- 
opment of England. 


HISTORY OF THE Far EAST, Prerequisite, three semester hours in history. 
A survey of Far Eastern history, with emphasis on the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. 


History OF THE Near East. Prerequisite, three semester hours in history. 
A general survey of the history of the Levant area, with treatments of 
particular areas and problems in modern times. 


Tue Ancient Wortp. No prerequisite. The early history of the Medi- 
terranean world, western Asia, and northern Africa, from the earliest 
cultures through the decline of Rome. 


MEDIAEVAL EuroPE. Prerequisite, History 101 or 105. Western European 
history from the decline of the Roman Empire to the transition from 
mediaeval to modern times. 


THE RENAISSANCE AND THE REFORMATION. Prerequisite, History 101 or 
105. Intellectual, political, social, and economic developments from 
the thirteenth to the middle of the seventeenth centuries. 


REVOLUTION AND NaTIONALISM IN EUROPE. Prerequisite, History 101 or 
105. The period of European history from the Old Regime through 
the French Revolution, and the development of European nations in 
the nineteenth century. 


EUROPE AND THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. Prerequisite, History 101 or 105. 
A course in contemporary European history and its background from 
the late nineteenth century to the present. 


LATIN-ÁMERICAN History. No prerequisite. The history of Latin-America 
with emphasis on the national period since 1820. 


History OF THE BALKANS. Prerequisite, History 101. Major points in 
the history of the Balkan area after the advent of the Ottoman Turks, 
and the study of the several Balkan states individually; their problems 
of nationalism and international relations. 
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230. History or MODERN Russia. No prerequisite. The history”of Russia with 
emphasis on the period since the reforms of Peter the Great. 


250. THE CoLoNIAL PERIOD OF AMERICAN History. Prerequisite, History 101 
or 105. The development of the American colonies from the first set- 
tlements through the American Revolution. 


251. HAMILTON, JEFFERSON, AND JACKSON. Prerequisite, History 101 or 105. 
The contests of political philosophies, sections, and leaders from the 
post-Revolutionary period through Jackson’s administration. 


252. THE CiviL War AND RECONSTRUCTION. Prerequisite, History 101 or 105. 
The backsround oí the Civil War, the War itself, and the political, 
social, and economic characteristics of the Reconstruction period. 


253. THE UNITED STATES IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. Prerequisite, History 
101 or 105. Contemporary American history and its background from 
the late nineteenth century to the present. 


255. CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF THE Unirep STATES. Prerequisite, three 
semester hours in American history. The beginnings and growth of 
the American Constitution from the colonial period to the present. 


290. SEMINAR IN Unitep States History. Prerequisite, twelve hours in bis- 
tory, including six hours of advanced American history. This course 
is designed primarily for history majors, and consists of intensive 
study of some limited period of American history. 


291. SEMINAR IN EUROPEAN History. Prerequisite, twelve hours in history, in- 
cluding six hours in advanced European hstory. A reading knowledge 
of a European language, especially French or German, is desirable. 
This course is designed primarily for history majors, and consists of 
intensive study of some limited period of European history. 


HUMANITIES 


See American Culture, English, History, Interdepartmental Courses, Literature, 
Modern Languages, Music, and Philosophy. 


The Humanities requirements for the A.B. degree are listed as, “The Study of 
our heritage of creative arts and competing values” (see page 34). 


INTERDEPARTMENTAL COURSES 


The courses listed here are part of the program of general education. 
Their subject matter cuts across departmental lines. Several depart- 
ments have collaborated in planning the courses and providing instruc- 
tion. 


ARTS 


101. THE ENJOYMENT OF THE Fine Arts. No prerequisite. Introduces the 
student to the historic styles of architecture with their Chicago exam- 
ples, to the emotional and intellectual aspects of sculpture and paint- 
ing, and to the principal musical forms. Three semester hours. 


CULTURE STUDIES 


Scientific and technological achievements have brought the hitherto 
isolated peoples of the world face to face in a global community. They. 
cannot understand one another because of differences in language. Even 
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when the language barrier is overcome, they find a good neighbor policy 
difficult because the ideas, customs and aspirations of one people do not 
make sense to the others. 


Roosevelt College was founded as the result of an effort to provide 
equality of educational opportunity, regardléss of ancestry or ancestral 
differences. Believing in the worth and potentialities of men, whatever 
their background, the Faculty of Roosevelt College has concerned itself 
with the means of overcoming the devisive effects of differences in cul- 
tural heritage. In addition to what is attempted in many departmental! 
courses the Faculty has approved the organization of a number of 
Culture Studies which are designed to acquaint the student with the 
various culture areas of the world. The cultures studied are universally 
significant and the period chosen for study is important for its own 
people as well as significantly related to contemporary world problems. 


When the student has learned to interpret a people’s culture intelli- 
gently, he may find that the people whom he has studied have political 
and other interests which are antagonistic to his own. But whether self- 
interest dictates cooperation or rivalry, an improved understanding of 
diverse cultures should reduce intercultural fear and suspicion which 
prevent men from assessing intelligently their international and inter- 
racial relations. 


From time to time the Faculty will change the list of Culture Studies. 
The offerings during the current academic year will be drawn from the 
following list: f 

210. LATIN-ÁMERICA. 

220. INDIA. 

230. GERMANY SINCE 1870. 

240. AFRICAN CULTURE AND ITS SURVIVALS IN THE NEW WORLD. 

250. SCANDINAVIA. 

260. CHINA. 


Each course carries three semester hours of credit. There is no prerequisite 
except sophomore standing. 


LITERATURE 
Literature 101. (See English, page 63.) 


Literature 102. Great Books OF CONTINENTAL Europe. Prerequisite, English 
102. Reading in English translation and interpretation of representa- 
tive masterpieces. Three semester hours. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE 


101-102. Tur Prysicay Universe. No prerequisite. The interconvertibility of 
matter and energy, as described by modern chemistry and physics; 
the fundamentals of descriptive astronomy and geology; the evolution 
of physical science and its methods; the role of the physical scientist 
in society. Demonstrations and lectures. No laboratory. Three semes- 
ter hours each semester. 
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SOCIAL SCIENCE 


101-102. Contemporary Society. No prerequisite. The nature and develop- 
ment of contemporary social, economic, and political organization; 
major social changes resulting from industrialization and urbanization; 
social disorganization and movements toward social reorganization. 
Economic problems and policies; programs of governmental and social 
planning. Throughout the course there will be consideration of the 
interrelations between economic, political, and social factors in prob- 
lem situations; and an analysis of the role of the individual as pro- 
ducer, consumer, and citizen in contemporary society. Three semester 
hours each semester. 


JOURNALISM 


210. WRITING ror Print. Prerequisite, English 102. Analysis of journalistic 
writing (non-fiction). Clinical treatment of articles written by mem- 
bers of the class. Three semester hours. 


LITERATURE 


See English and Interdepartmental Courses. 


MARKETING 


Major: See Degree Program, page 52. 
Note: Each course carries three semester hours of credit, unless otherwise noted. 


101. Principles oF MARKETING. Prerequisite, Economics 101. A study of the 
nature of marketing; marketing functions and institutions; retailing 
practices; advertising; marketing legislation. 


201. PROBLEMS IN MARKETING. Prerequisite, Marketing 101. A case study of 
selected problems, such as determining price policies; brand policies; 
market forecasts; promotion. 


202. SALES AND MARKET ANALYSIS. Prerequisite, Marketing 101. How to con- 
duct market surveys, and how to select, organize, and evaluate the 
information. 


210. RETAIL STORE MANAGEMENT. Prerequisite, Marketing 101. A course 
dealing with the problems of organization, operation, and management 
of a retail store. 


220. SALES TRAINING. No prerequisite. A study of salesmanship methods. 


221. Sates TRAINING. No prerequisite. A less detailed treatment of the mate- 
rial of Marketing 220. Two semester hours. 


224. SALES MANAGEMENT. Prerequisite, Marketing 101 and 220 or 221. A study 
of such practical problems as the selection and training of a sales 
force; building sales quotas; sales programs; supervision of the sales 
force. 


225. Sates MANAGEMENT. Prerequisite, Marketing 101 and 220 or 221. A less 
detailed treatment of the material of Marketing 224. 


230. ADVERTISING PROCEDURE. Prerequisite, Marketing 101. A consideration 
of the principles of advertising, including economic aspects, ethics, 
trade-marking and identifying, copy, layout, testing results, and re- 
lated topics. 
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237. ADVERTISING Copy AND Layout. Prerequisite, Marketing 101. The funda- 
mentals of effective copy-writing and layout. Parallel problems in 
newspaper, magazine, direct-mail, outdoor, and package advertising are 
considered, 


240. RADIO ADVERTISING. Prerequisite, Marketing 230. A survey of the phases 
of broadcast advertising and the current practices in the commercial 
sponsorship of radio programs. 


290. RESEARCH IN MARKETING. Prerequisite, twelve semester hours in mar- 
keting and senior standing. One to four semester hours. 


MATHEMATICS 


Major: Mathematics 101, 102, 103, 203, 204, and three of the following courses: 
Mathematics 207, 215, 220, 250, and 251. 


Note: Each course carries three semester hours of credit, unless otherwise stated, 


99. INTRODUCTORY MATHEMATICS. No prerequisite. The purpose of this course 
is to provide a basic introduction to Mathematics for those students 
who have had no high school Mathematics; and also to provide op- 
portunity for remedial study by those students whose high school 
Mathematics is considered inadequate or faulty. The topics covered 
will include: a study of the properties of Arithmetic and algebraic 
numbers; the symbols of algebra; elementary algebraic operations; 
and an intuitive introduction to plane geometry. 


100. INTERMEDIATE ALGEBRA. Prerequisite, first year high school algebra. This 
course is designed to cover the essentials of intermediate algebra for 
students who present entrance credit of only one unit in this subject. 


101. PLANE Triconometry. Prerequisite, Mathematics 100 and plane geom- 
etry. This course covers the following topics: functions of acute an- 
gles; solutions of right triangles by natural trigonometric functions; 
functions of any angle; trigonometric identities; reduction formulas; 
radian measure; graphs of trigonometric functions; addition for- 
mulas; logarithms; solutions of triangles by Jogarithms; inverse trigo- 
nometric functions; and trigonometric equations. 


102. COLLEGE ALGEBRA. Prerequisite, Mathematics 100 or one and one-half 
years of high school algebra. Topics treated: functions and their 
graphs; theory of equations; inequalities; Horner’s method; complex 
numbers; permutations; combinations and probability; determinants; 
partial fractions. 


103. ANALYTIC GEOMETRY. Prerequisite, Mathematics 101 and 102. This course 
deals with functional relations involving two variables, and the graphi- 
cal representations of their loci (straight lines, conic sections, and 
higher plane curves). It seeks to develop skill and judgment in the 
choice and manipulation of equations (Cartesian, polar, and para- 
metric), and of coordinate systems. An introduction to the geometry 
of three dimensions, or methods of approximate representation of 
empirical functions, is given in the Jater weeks of the course. 


203. DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS. Prerequisites, Mathematics 103. The following 
topics are considered: the differentiation of algebraic and trans- 
cendental functions; applications of the derivative to problems in 
maxima and minima and rates of change; theorems of mean value; 
and partial differentiation. Five semester hours. 


204. InTEcRAL CatcuLus. Prerequisite, Mathematics 203 or the equivalent. 
The topics covered are: the integration of integrable functions as the 
inverse of differentiation, with considerable attention to special ineth- 
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ods; the definite integral and its application to areas, volumes, cen- 
troids, and moments of inertia; and infinite series. Five semester hours. 


207. DirFERENTIAL Equations. Prerequisite, Mathematics 204. This course 
deals with a study of the more common types of ordinary differential 
equations, especially those of the first and second orders. The course 
is designed to meet the needs of both engineering and liberal arts 
students. Hence, emphasis is placed on geometrical interpretations 
and applications to geometry, elementary mechanics, physics, and 
chemistry. 


211. ENGINEERING Mercuanics. Prerequisite, Mathematics 203 (or concur- 
rently). This course covers that part of mechanics called statics. 
Topics treated are: composition and resolution of forces in a plane and 
in three dimensions; parallel forces in a plane; parallel forces in three 
dimensions; non-parallel forces; graphical and algebraic methods in- 
cluding Bow’s notation and funicular force polygons; methods of sec- 
tioning structures; catenaries and other forms of suspended cables; 
and friction. 


212. ENGINEERING Mechanics. Prerequisite, Mathematics 211; and 204 or 
concurrently. Topics: problems in kinematics, such as harmonic mo- 
tion, circular motion, relative displacements, velocities and accelera- 
tions, Coriolis’ law, and motion of rigid bodies; kinetics problems 
including force, mass, and acceleration in relation to Newton’s laws 
of motion; equations of motion for a particle and for a rigid body; 
kinetics of translating and rotating bodies; kinetics of general motion 
of a rigid body in a plane; work and energy; impact; conservation of 
momentum; «and the gyroscope. 


215. VECTOR ANALYSIS. Prerequisite, Mathematics 204. This course treats the 
development of powerful vector techniques for investigating certain 
physical phenomena, with special reference to applications in elec- 
trical and mechanical engineering. Topics treated are: the operations, 
addition, subtraction, multiplication, differentiation, and integration 
of vectors; the “del” operator applied to scalar and vector functions; 
and other symbolic operators. Applications will be made to the mo- 
tion of a particle, to the kinematics of linkages, to the geometry of 
curves and surfaces, and to special topics in fluid motion. 


220. Trrory oF Equations. Prerequisite, Mathematics 203. Topics treated: 
complex numbers; cubic and quartic equations; numerical equations 
in general; determinants; linear systems of equations; symmetric 
functions; and theories of elimination. 


250. ApvaNcep CALCULUS I. Prerequisite, Mathematics 204. Topics: continuity; 
Taylor’s series with a remainder; higher differentials; power series; 
uniform convergence, differentiation and integration of infinite series; 
partial differentiation with applications to implicit function theory 
and differential geometry; the definite integral, with consideration of 
gamma and beta functions; vector analysis; and line, surface, and 
space integrals. 


251. Apvancep CaLcutus Il. Prerequisite, Mathematics 250, or the equivalent. 
Topics: ordinary differential equations, with special methods and ex- 
istence theorems; Legendre polynomials and Bessel functions; partial 
differential equations, Fourier series and harmonic functions, with ap- 
plications to mathematical physics; introductions to calculus of varia- 
tions, complex variables, and elliptic integrals. 
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Modern Languages 
MODERN LANGUAGES 


All work in this Department is aimed primarily at the attainment of 
proficiency in the use of the spoken and written language, and at the 
intellectual and esthetic appreciation of the culture represented by the 
language and literature of the several civilizations. 

Major: Students wishing to major in French, German, or Spanish should have, 
in addition to Courses 101-104 or their equivalent, at least twelve semester hours 


in the literature and language in the field chosen, plus an adequate reading 
knowledge of another modern language. 


Note: Each course carries three semester hours of credit. 


FRENCH 
101. ELEMENTARY FreNcH. No prerequisite. 


Note: The prerequisite for courses 102 through 105 is the preceding course or 
its equivalent as determined by a placement test. 


102. ELEMENTARY FRENCH. 
103. INTERMEDIATE FRENCH. 
104. INTERMEDIATE FRENCH. 
105. ADVANCED Frencu. Intensive work in composition and conversation. 


201. Survey or FRENCH LITERATURE. Prerequisite, French 104 or its equiva- 
lent. A comprehensive view of the development of the literary genres 
from the beginnings to 1685. Class and collateral readings. Individual 
projects are selected for reports. 


202. Survey or FRENCH LITERATURE. Prerequisite, French 104, or its equiva- 
lent. A continuation of French 201 with comparable amounts of 
reading. Special emphasis on the 18th and 19th centuries. 


210. THe FreNCcH NOVEL IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. Prerequisite, French 
104 or its equivalent. A course dealing with the three chief move- 
ments of the period: the romantic, the realistic, and the naturalistic 
school, with a study of the most important authors and their works, 
Readings, lectures, and reports. 


211. THe FRENCH THEATRE IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. Prerequisite, French 
104 or its equivalent. A course dealing with the drama of the nine- 
teenth century, from 1827 to end of the century. A study of the chief 
movements of the period, authors, and plays. Readings, lectures, and 
reports. 


250. FrRencH PHONETICS. Prerequisite, French 104 or its equivalent. A prac- 
tical study of pronunciation and of the principles of stress, intonation, 
syllabication, linking, elision, assimilation, etc. 


GERMAN 


101. ELEMENTARY GERMAN. No prerequisite. 


Note: The prerequisite for courses 102 through 105 is the preceding course or 
s equivalent as determined by a placement test. 


bed Y 
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102. ELEMENTARY GERMAN. 
103. INTERMEDIATE GERMAN. 
104. INTERMEDIATE GERMAN. 
105. ADVANCED GERMAN. Intensive work in composition and conversation. 
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110. READINCS IN SCIENTIFIC GERMAN. Prerequisite, German 102 or adequate 
ability as indicated by placement test. 


201. THe CLASSICAL Perro. Prerequisite, German 104 or its equivalent. A 
comprehensive view of the development of the principal ideas and 
literary works constituting the great cultural movement of the 18th 


Century which culminates in the German classic era of Lessing, Herder, 
Goethe, and Schiller. 


202. THe CLASSICAL PERIOD. A continuation of 201. Prerequisite, German 104, 
or its equivalent. A study of German literature of the first half of the 
19th Century, with especial emphasis upon the Romantic Movement. 


210. LITERATURE FROM 1850 To THE PRESENT. Prerequisite, German 104 or its 
equivalent. The development of the principal cultural ideas and move- 
ments will be studied in representative works of literature. 


211. LITERATURE FROM 1850 TO THE PRESENT. Prerequisite, German 104 or its 
equivalent. A continuation of 210, 


RUSSIAN 


101. ELEMENTARY Russian. No prerequisite. 


Note: The prerequisite for courses 102 through 104 is the preceding course or 
equivalent as determined by a placement test. 


102. ELEMENTARY RUSSIAN. 
103. INTERMEDIATE RUSSIAN. 
104. INTERMEDIATE RUSSIAN. 


SPANISH 


101. ELEMENTARY SpanisH. No prerequisite. 


Note: The prerequisite for courses 102 through 105 is the preceding course or 
equivalent as determined by a placement test. 


102. ELEMENTARY SPANISH. 
103. INTERMEDIATE SPANISH. 
104, INTERMEDIATE SPANISH. 
105. ADVANCED SPANISH. Intensive work in composition and conversation. 


201. MODERN SPANISH LITERATURE. Prerequisite, Spanish 104 or its equivalent. 
A study of the literary tendencies in the drama, fiction, and poetry of 
the 19th Century. Class and collateral readings. Individual projects 
are selected for reports. 


202. THE GOLDEN AGE AND LITERARY MASTERPIECES. Prerequisite, Spanish 104 
or its equivalent. Special emphasis is placed upon the Comedia. Also, 
selected readings from the various fictional forms. Individual projects 
are selected for reports. 


203. INTRODUCTION TO HISPANIC-ÁMERICAN LITERATURE. Prerequisite, Spanish 
104 or its equivalent. A survey of the literature of Hispanic-America 
from the period of the Independence to our days. Special study of 
the Modernista Movement and the contemporary tendencies of His- 
panic-American literature. | 


210. THe Mopern Spanish NoveL. Prerequisite, Spanish 104 or its equiva- 
lent. A study of the Spanish novel from the close of the Romantic 
period to the contemporaries. 


211. Tue Mopern Spaniso Drama. Prerequisite, Spanish 104 or its equiva- 
lent. A study of the main movements in the drama from the Romantic 
period to our times. 
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Music—Personnel Administration—Philosophy 


MUSIC 


The courses in applied and theoretical music are listed in the catalog of the 
School of Music. 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


Major: See Degree Program, page 52. 
Note: Each course carries three semester hours of credit. 


210. PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION. Prerequisite, Business Organization 101. A 
general course outlining the purposes, procedures and methods of the 
personnel department. 


220. EMPLOYMENT TECHNIQUES. Prerequisite, Personnel Administration 210. 
Employment procedures; employment standards; interviewing; testing 
programs; induction of new employees; records and forms. 


225. PERSONALITY PROBLEMS IN InpUstRY. Prerequisite, Personnel Administra- 
tion 210 and Psychology 101. A study of the influence of personality 
factors on employee relations and successful employee placement, as 
well as the ways in which employers may be responsible for employee 
dissatisfaction. œ 


230. EMPLOYEE-EMPLOYER RELATIONS. Prerequisite, Personnel Administration 
210. A study of the problems of industrial relations; grievances and 
their handling; the labor contract; collective bargaining; the Wagner 
Act and the National Labor Relations Board. 


240. Jos Stupy anp Merit Ratine. Prerequisite, Personnel Administration 
210. An examination of the purposes of and methods of making job 
studies and merit rating plans. 


250. THeorY anp Use or Tests. Prerequisite, Personnel Administration 210 
and Psychology 101. A review and critical study of available testing 
materials. Students planning to take Psychology 270 should not select 
this course; credit will not be given for both. 


PHILOSOPHY 


Major: Twenty-four semester hours approved by the Departmental Counselor. 
Note: Each course carries three semester hours of credit. 


101. LIBERALISM AND Its ALTERNATIVES. No prerequisite. A discussion of the 
basic choices or values underlying liberal morality, humanitarianism, 
and the democratic ideals of liberty and equality. Readings supporting 
and opposing these ideals. 


102. PurLosopHicaL FounpaTions. Prerequisite, Philosophy 101. A study of 
the attitudes and habits of thought favorable to the scientific outlook, 
naturalism, and secularism. Readings illustrating these points of view 
and their opposites. 

120. Puitosopuy oF ReLicion, No prerequisite. A study of different types of 
religious philosophy: Judaism, Greek philosophy, early Christianity, 
Catholicism, Protestantism, Religion of Science, Agnostocism, Hu- 
manism. 


233. SociaLism. Prerequisite, Philosophy 101 and Economics 101. The dif- 
ferent systems of socialism are analyzed from ethical and economic 
viewpoints: the utopists and Marxism and its interpretations. 


210. Locic. No prerequisite. A standard course in symbolic logic. 
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215. 


225. 


140. 


235. 


236. 


240. 


250. 


251. 


260. 


261. 


AESTHETICS. Prerequisite, Literature 101 or 102, or Arts 101. A study of 
the various approaches to the problems of the nature of beauty and 
art, the nature of aesthetic criticism, and the relation of the philosophy 
of art to literature and the various arts. 


PuHiLosoPHY Or SCIENCE. Prerequisite, one course in science and Phi- 
losophy 102. A course examining the general or philosophical assump- 
tions of the various sciences. A study of logical problems and ethical 
questions in the field of science. 


History or Eruics. Prerequisite, Philosophy 101. A survey of the great 
schools of moralists from early group life to John Dewey, Nicolai 
Hartmann, Bertrand Russell. A special study of Aristotelian-Nico- 
machean ethics. 


Socia PuiLtosopny. Prerequisite, one course in Philosophy. A history 
of political theory and its social background from Plato to the most 
recent trends, representing a historical introduction to the issues of 
our day. 


Ibeas or Post-War Reconstruction. No prerequisite. An analysis of 
the political philosophy of the post-war world, of its roots in the past 
and its application to the present political and social problems. 


AMERICAN PuiLosoPHY. Prerequisite, one course in Philosophy or in the 
American Culture curriculum. A study of the main philosophical 
movements in America from Colonial to Modern times, with special 
attention to their relation to the literary and cultural development of 
America. 


HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION TO PHiLosorHy I. Prerequisite, Philosophy 101. 
An introduction to philosophy, showing the development of philosophic 
ideas, and the study of selected philosophical works oí the ancient 
and medieval periods. 


HisTORICAL INTRODUCTION TO PhiLosopmHY Il. Prerequisite, Philosophy 
250. The history of modern philosophy is discussed as a basis for the 
understanding of fundamental logical, ethical, aesthetical, and re- 
ligious problems. 


GREAT PHILOSOPHERS OF ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL Times. Prerequisite, 
Philosophy 251, or consent of instructor. One philosopher from an- 
tiquity or the middle ages will be dealt with during a whole semester, 
his name to be announced in the current schedule. 


GREAT PHILOSOPHERS OF MODERN Times. Prerequisite, Philosophy 251, 
or consent of instructor. Same as 260, except that a modern phi- 
losopher will be chosen. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE 


See Interdepartmental Courses. 


PHYSICS 


Purpose: The program of courses in physics is intended to be suff- 
ciently complete to furnish a thorough introduction to the fundamental 
concepts which are required for later graduate research in this field. 
At the same time, especial attention has been given to the needs of 
students following the various pre-professional curricula. An effort is 
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made in the conduct of each class to adapt the course to the preparation 
and stage of development of each of the various types of student repre- 


sented. 


Major: Physics 111 and 112, plus a minimum of twenty semester hours in- 


111. 


LA 


210. 


LE 


230. 


238. 


270, 


cluding Physics 211, 230, 232, 236, and 270. The program for the 
major should also include Mathematics 101, 102, 103, 203, 204, and 
207; Chemistry 111 and 112. These courses should be taken as early 
as possible. 


Mecuanics, Heat, AND Wave-Motion. Prerequisite, Mathematics 101 (or 
concurrently). Lectures and Laboratory. Five semester hours. 


ELECTRICITY, SOUND, AND Licut. Prerequisite, Physics 111. Lectures and 
Laboratory. Five semester hours. 


GEOMETRICAL Optics. Prerequisites, Physics 111 and 112; and Mathe- 
matics 103 (or concurrently). Geometrical methods applied to the 
optics of mirrors, prisms, and lenses. Lectures and Laboratory. Three 
semester hours. 


PuysicaL Optics. Prerequisite, Physics 210. A study of the phenomena 
of diffraction, interference, polarization, wave-surfaces, resolving power 
of optical instruments, magneto-optics, etc. Lectures and Laboratory. 
Three semester hours. 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF ELECTRICITY AND ELECTROMAGNETISM. Pre- 
requisites, Physics 111 and 112; and Mathematics 204 (or concur- 
rently). A lecture course. Basic ideas of electrostatics. steady and 
varying currents, motion of charged particles in electric and magnetic 
fields, electromagnetic induction, magnetic properties of matter, simple 
L-R-C circuits, alternating currents, and the electromagnetic field. 
Three semester hours. 


ADVANCED ELECTRICAL MEASUREMENTS. Prerequisite, Physics 230 (or con- 
currently). Laboratory course to accompany or follow Physics 230. 
Precise measurements of electrical and magnetic quantities, D. C. and 
A. C. bridges. Measurement of resistance, current, potential differ- 
ence, capacitance, inductance, permeability, dielectric properties, hy- 
steresis. flux density, wave-length, etc. Double period course. Three 
semester hours. 


ELECTRONS, ELECTRIC Circuits, AND ELECTROMAGNETIC RADIATION. Pre- 
requisites, Physics 230 and 232. A lecture course. Electron ballistics, 
thermionic and photoelectric emission, Fermi-Dirac distribution, 
Schottky effect, high field emission, electrical conduction in gases, 
electron tubes, electron tube circuits, resonant and non-resonant sys- 
tems, and electromagnetic waves. Three semester hours. 


ELECTRONICS. Prerequisites, Physics 230, 232, and 236 (or 236 concur- 
rently). A laboratory course dealing with thermionic emission, the 
photoelectric effect, discharge through gases, diodes, triodes, and 
multigrid tubes, vacuum tube voltmeters, amplifiers, oscillators, the 
cathode ray oscilloscope, etc. Double period course. Three semester 
hours. 


INTRODUCTION To Atomic STRUCTURE AND LINE SPECTRA. Prerequisites, 
Physics 238; and Mathematics 207 (or concurrently). A lecture 
course. The nuclear atom, Bohr-Sommerfeld theory, spectral series, 
wave model, electron spin, vector model, complex spectra, periodic 
table, X-ray spectra, etc. Three semester hours. 
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POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Major: Twenty-four semester hours in Political Science, approved by the De- 
partmental Adviser. 


Note: Each course carries three semester hours of credit, unless otherwise stated. 


101. 


102. 


110. 


203. 


210. 


220. 


230. 


234. 
235. 
236. 
250. 


260. 


262. 


270, 


az! 
282. 


290. 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT. No prerequisite. A survey of American govern- 
mental institutions, with emphasis on the National Government. 


AMERICAN STATE GOVERNMENT. Prerequisite, Political Science 101 or 
Social Science 101-102. The emphasis in this course is on the develop- 
ments in the pattern of State Government in the twentieth century. 


AMERICAN LocaL GOVERNMENT. Prerequisite, Political Science 101 or 
Social Science 101-102. A study of local urban and rural governments ` 
in the United States, with special consideration Bg to problems of 
metropolitan areas such as Chicago. 


AMERICAN FEDERALISM. Prerequisite, Political Science 101 or Social Sci- 
ence 101-102. A consideration of the special problems in the govern- 
ment of modern society created by the American Federal system. 


AMERICAN Party GOVERNMENT. Prerequisite, Political Science 101 or 
Social Science 101-102. An analysis of the American system of po- 
litical parties and of the social and economic forces influencing party 
policies. 


CONSTITUTIONAL Law. Prerequisite, Political Science 101. A case-method 
study of the development and interpretation of the United States Con- 
stitution. 


MODERN PoLriricaL THEORY. Prerequisite, Political Science 101, Social 
Science 101-102, or consent of instructor. Á survey of political thought 
in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 


ELEMENTARY STATISTICS. (See Economics 234.) 
Socia. Puitrosoruy. (See Philosophy 235.) 
INTERMEDIATE STATISTICS. (See Economics 236.) 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. Prerequisite, Political Science 101 or Social 
Science 101-102. An analysis of the structure and functioning of the 
western state system. 


GOVERNMENTS OF Europe. Prerequisite, Political Science 101 or Social 
Science 101-102. An analytical and comparative study of the organ- 
ization and present operation of the chief governments of Europe. 


GOVERNMENTS OF THE Far East. Prerequisite, Political Science 101 or 
Social Science 101-102. The governmental institutions of the inde- . 
pendent states of Asia, with emphasis on China and Japan. 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. Prerequisite, Political Science 101 or Social 
Science 101-102. An analysis of the chief problems encountered’ -in 
the functioning of the executive branch of the government. 


Pusric FINANCE AND Fyscat PoLicY. (See Economics 272.) - 


ADMINISTRATIVE Law. Prerequisite, Political Science 270 or consent of 
instructor. A case method study of the law governing administrative 
action. 


RESEARCH IN POLITICAL Science. Prerequisite, consent of Department. 
Two to four semester hours. By appointment. 
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PSYCHOLOGY 


Major: Psychology 101, 130, 201, 220, 235, 240 or 250, 260, and three other 
elective courses in Psychology. 


Other required courses: Two minors of twelve hours each in fields approved by 
the Chairman of the Department of E S 201; and eight semester 


hours of French or German or the equivalen 
--__ na 


Note: Each course carries three semester hours of credit, unless otherwise stated. 


101. Erementary PsycHoLocy. Preregisite, fifteen semester hours. A course 
presenting the generally accepted facts and theories of the science of 
Psychology with emphasis on the practical applications to everyday life. 


110. Apriiep PsycmoLocY. Prerequisite, Psychology 101. A survey of the 
various fields of applied psychology. 


120. MenTaL Hycrene. Prerequisite, Psychology 101. A study of the adjust- 
ment problems of normal people. 


130. EXPERIMENTAL PsycHoLocy. Prerequisite. Psychology 101. A laboratory 
course designed to acquaint the student with methods, apparatus, and 
results of typical experiments in sensation, attention, perception, motor 
functions, learning, memory, emotion, and thinking. 


201. ABNORMAL PsycHoLocy. Prerequisite, Psychology 101. A course aiming 
to acquaint the student with the types of mental abnormalities, their 
symptoms, causes, and treatment. 


205. ADVANCED ABNORMAL PsYcHoLocY. Prerequisite, nine hours in Psychol- 
ogy, including 201. 


215. PsycHoLocy or Epucation. Prerequisite, Psychology 101. A study of 
the applications of Psychology to education. 


220. Socia PsYcHoLocY. Prerequisite, ‘Psychology 101. A study of the psy- 
chological principles involved in social interaction. 


225. PsycHoLtocy or ReLicion. Prerequisite, Psychology 101. An analysis of 
religious experiences and beliefs from the viewpoint of psychology. 


230. ADVANCED EXPERIMENTAL PsycHoLocy. Prerequisite, Psychology 130 and 
235. Laboratory practice in refined experimental techniques. Readings 
and lectures in theory and findings of modern experimental research. 


235. ELEMENTARY STATISTICS. (See Education 235.) 
236. ADvANCED Statistics. (See Economics 236.) 


240. Genetic PsrcmoLocY. Prerequisite, Psychology 101. Evolution of be- 
havior from one-celled animals to man. Development of sensory, per- 
ceptual and motor processes, learning, intelligence, cmotion and per- 
sonality, in the evolutionary scale, and from conception to senescence 
in humans. 


245. Business PsycHoLocy. Prerequisite, Psychology 101. A study of the 
contributions of scientific psychology to an understanding and solution 
of problems of personnel management, working efficiency, salesman- 
ship, advertising, and market research. 


250. Cuirp PsycmoLocy. Prerequisite, Psychology 101. A study of the devel- 


opment, adjustments, and training of the child from birth to ado- 
lescence. 
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Psychology—Real Estate 


251. PsycHo.ocy or ADOLESCENCE. Prerequisite, Psychology 101. A study of 


2509. 


260. 


265. 


270. 


275. 


280. 


the development, personality, and adjustment problems of the ado- 
lescent. 


PsycHoLocY oF MARRIAGE, Prerequisite, Psychology 101. Psychological 
factors involved in the selection of a mate and problems of adjust- 
ment after marriage. 


PsycHo.tocy or PERSONALITY. Prerequisite, Psychology 201 or consent of 
instructor. A course designed to help a student understand the struc- 
ture, function, and growth of personality and to acquaint him with the 
techniques for evaluation and improvement of personality. 


Mopern VIEWPOINTS IN PsycHoLocy. Prerequisite, fifteen hours in Psy- 
chology, or consent of instructor. Modern schools in Psychology and 
important contributions of representative psychologists. 


PsycuoLocicaL Testine. Prerequisite, twelve semester hours in psychol- 
ogy, including 235, and consent of instructor. Laboratory and lec- 
tures. The interpretation and administration of individual psycho- 
logical tests. Four semester hours. 


PRACTICE AND RESEARCH IN PsycHoLocicaL TestING. Prerequisites, Psy- 
chology 270 and consent of instructor. A laboratory course to gain 
personal experience in psychological testing. Two to four semester 
hours. 


RESEARCH IN PsycmoLocY. Prerequisite, twenty-four semester hours in 
psychology and consent of the department chairman. Individualized 
research in some major problem of psychology. One, two, or three 
semester hours. 


REAL ESTATE 


Note: Each course carries two semester hours of credit. 


? 
E 


Sa L E 


230. 


231. 


250. 


261. 


279. 


ReaL Estate Practice. No prerequisite. An introductory course for those 
seeking a general acquaintance with real estate principles or wishing 
to prepare for the Illinois Brokers License Examinations. 


Rea ProrerTY Law. Prerequisite, Business Law 202 or consent of in- 
structor. A study of the fundamentals of the law of real estate. 


REAL Estate CONVEYANCINC. Prerequisite, Real Estate 230, or consent of 
instructor. A detailed text and problem course in the understanding 
and preparation of various forms and legal documents used in real 
property transactions. 


REAL ESTATE BROKERAGE. Prerequisite, Real Estate 111. A treatment of 
real estate brokerage, which in the broadest sense covers management, 
financing, appraising, and leasing property. Techniques of sales and 
leasing are particularly emphasized. 


Property MANAGEMENT. Prerequisite, Real Estate 111. A study of real 
property management problems, such as rental schedules, maintenance 
and repairs, purchasing, accounting, the technique of handling tenants, 
and getting properties to manage. 


Property Insurance. Prerequisite, Real Estate 111 or Economics 101. 
The principles of fire, inland marine, casualty, and liability insurance. 
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Real Estate—Religion— Russtan—Secretarial Practice 


281. ReaL Estate FINANCE. Prerequisite, Real Estate 111. Sources of funds; 
types of securities used in financing real property; marketing of real 
estate securities; financial plans for realty; reorganization finance. 


285. REAL ESTATE APPRAISALS, Prerequisite, Real Estate III. The methods of 
appraising the value of buildings, sites and leaseholds; a study of 
valuation by comparison, summation, and income analysis. 


286. ADVANCED REAL Estate APPRAISALS. Prerequisite, Real Estate 285. A con- 
tinuation of the material of Real Estate 285 at a more advanced level. 
Appraisal techniques are applied in the field and reviewed in the 
classroom. 


RELIGION 


101. Tue Hesrew ScriPTURES. No prerequisite. Three semester hours. 

102. Tue CHRISTIAN SCRIPTURES. No prerequisite. Three semester hours. 
- 120. PmiLosoPHY or ReLicioN. (See Philosophy 120). 

225. PsycmoLocY or ReELIcION. (See Psychology 225.) 


RUSSIAN 


See Modern Languages. 


SECRETARIAL PRACTICE 


Certificate in Secretarial Practice: see program outlined on page 53. 


Note: Not more than ten hours of credit in Secretarial Practice may be applied 
toward the Bachelor's degree. 


101. Grece SHORTHAND I. Prerequisite, Secretarial Practice 111 or equivalent, 
or taken concurrently. Three semester hours. 


102. Grece SHORTHAND II. Prerequisite, Secretarial Practice 101 and 111. This 
course aims at a speed requirement of 80 words per minute for five 
minutes with 95% accuracy. Three semester hours. 


103. DicTATION AND TRANSCRIPTION I. Prerequisite, Secretarial Practice 102, 


or equivalent. Speed requirement: 100 words per minute with 95% 
accuracy. Three semester hours. , 


104. Dictation AND Transcription IJ. Prerequisite, Secretarial Practice 103, 
* or equivalent. Speed requirement: 120 words per minute with 95% 
accuracy. To the extent warranted, special sections of this course in 
medical and dental shorthand and in legal shorthand will be organ- 

ized. Three semester hours. 


111. Tyrewrrrinc I. No prerequisite. The standard of speed is 30 words a 
minute. Two semester hours. 


112. Typewritinc Il. Prerequisite, Secretarial Practice 111, or equivalent. 
Standard of speed is 50 words a minute. Two semester hours. 


113. Orrice Practice. Prerequisite, Secretarial Practice 112, or equivalent. 
The aim of this course is expert manipulation of the typewriter and 
the application of this skill to everyday office procedure. The standard 
of speed is 60 words a minute. Two semester hours. 


120. Orrice Macuines. Prerequisite, Secretarial Practice 112, or equivalent. 
Practical instruction in the principles of filing and a working acquaint- 
ance with calculators, duplicating machines, and dictaphones. Three 
semester hours. 
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Social Science—Sociology 


SOCIAL SCIENCE 


See Interdepartmental Courses. 


SOCIOLOGY 


Major: Twenty-four semester hours in Sociology, exclusive of the 101 course. 


Other required courses: Fifteen semester hours, exclusive of the 101 courses, in 
one of the following: Eeonomics, Education, History, Political Science, Psychology, 
or other related departments by approval of the departmental counselors. 


Students planning graduate study in sociology are advised to take a course in 
statistics, and enough courses in German or French or both to develop a reading 


knowledge of those languages. 


Students wishing to prepare for social work should see the separate statement, 
“Preparation for Social Service Work,” page 43. 


Note: Each course carries three semester hours of credit, unless otherwise stated : 


101. INTRODUCTION TO SocioLoGY. No prerequisite. A systematic study of the 
fundamental aspects of human society. Personality, social organiza- 
tion, social change. 


120. Socia ANTHROPOLOGY. Prerequisite, Sociology 101. A study of the cul- 
tures of some of the simpler societies. Comparison with our own more 
complex society. 


150. Socia DiSORGANIZATION. Prerequisite, Sociology 101 or consent of in- 
structor. Nature of social disorganization. Disorganization of the per- 
son, the family, the community, the world. Factors in social disor- 
ganization. Types of disorganization. ; 


201. CRIMINOLOGY. Prerequisite, Sociology 201. Nature of criminal behavior. 
Broad theories of crime. Causes of crime. Penology. Prevention of 
crime. 


210. Tue FamiLy. Prerequisite, Sociology 101. Social forces in the evolution 
of the family as a social institution. Special attention to the general 
mores, traditions, and structure of the American family, and to sec- 
tional and. racial differences. Family problems and measures for 


coping with them. 
Ñ 


220. Socia PsycmoLocY. (See Psychology 220.) 


230. Urgan SocioLocY. Prerequisite Sociology 101. The ecological and social 
organization of the city. Urban personality and institutions. Relation 
of the city to contemporary civilization. 


231. ELEMENTARY Statistics. (See Economics 234, or Education 235.) 


234. Mopern Socia Rerorm Movements. Prerequisite, Sociology 101. Social 
movements and social reform as forms of social change. Reform and 
revolution. Study of selected modern social reform movements. 


235. Socia Aspects OF HEALTH. Prerequisite, Sociology 101. Health as a 
social problem in the United States. Social changes affecting medical 
practice. Extent and organization of medical care and community 
health services. Movements toward reorganization of health services. 
Foreign experience with health insurance and public medical services. 


236. INTERMEDIATE Statistics. (See Economics 236.) 
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Sociology—S panish—S peech 


237. SOCIAL CONTROL. Prereqiusite, Sociology 101. Sociology and social con- 
trol. Nature and scope of social control. Mechanisms and media of 
social control. Conscious social control. 


238. PROPAGANDA AND Society. Prerequisite, Sociology 101. Extent and im- 
portance of propaganda in society. Descriptions of propaganda activi- 
ties will furinsh the basis of generalization about the nature, tech- 
niques, agencies of expression, and consequences of propaganda. 
Criticism of current theories. Social control of propaganda. 


240. Races anp NATIONALITIES. Prerequisite, Sociology 101. Not open to 
students who have had Anthropology 240. Contacts and relations be- 
tween races and nationalities, with special attention to the status of 
minority groups in American life. Public policies and programs for 
modifying interracial and intercultural conflicts and tensions. 


252. Tue Fier or Socia Work. Prerequisite, Sociology 150 or Political Sci- 
ence 270. A pre-professional introduction to the recent development 
and present organization of social welfare services in urban communi- 
ties, particularly with a recognition of the professionalization of social 
work and of the trend toward governmental support. 


260. POPULATION AND SOCIETY. Prerequisite, Sociology 101. Relation of popu- 
lation to social organization, standard of living, and natural re- 
sources. Population trends and their causes. “Danger spots” in world 
population. Population policies. 


270. THe DEVELOPMENT OF AMERICAN SocroLocy. Prerequisite nine hours in 
Sociology or consent of instructor. The backgrounds of American 
sociology in European thought; its emergence as an academic dis- 
cipline in the United States. Pioneers in American sociology and 
their major works. Current specializations in sociology. Trends and 
emphases in research. 


280. Metuops or Social RESEARCH. Prerequisite, six semester hours in So- 
ciology. An introductory survey of research methods, including tech- 
niques of interviewing, preparation of questionnaires, and tabulation 
and elementary analysis of statistical data, with some attention to 
problems of planning scientific social studies. 


290. RESEARCH IN SocioLocY. Prerequisite, fifteen hours of Sociology and con- 
sent of department. Two to four semester hours. By appointment. 


SPANISH 


See Modern Languages. 


SPEECH 


Major: The Speech-Drama major sequence presupposes the completion of 
English 101 and 102, and Literature 101. The sequence itself consists oí: Speech 
101, 102, 120, 121; English 208, 243, 245, 246, 248, 270. 


Note: Each course carries three semester hours of credit, unless otherwise stated. 


101. FUNDAMENTALS OF SPEECH. Prerequisites, English 101. A course designed 
to improve general speech habits. Improvement in speech skills is 
attempted through drill on carefully selected exercises. Extempore 
speech is stressed in both principle and practice. 
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Speech—Zoology 


102, 


120. 


12) 


122. 


123. 


ADVANCED PUBLIC SPEAKING. Prerequisite, Speech 101. This course aims 
to strengthen and develop the student in platform skill. The prin- 
ciples of effective delivery are amplified and stressed. The laboratory 
method is used, speeches by students being alternated with lectures 
by the instructor. 


OraL INTERPRETATION. No prerequisite. A course dealing with the art of 
oral interpretation of literature by individuals and groups. Melody, 
rhythm, tone-color, mood, and emphasis are studied. Methods of 
arousing interest and building climaxes are treated in theory and in 
practice. 


ACTING AND Directinc. No prerequisite. This course covers the principles 
underlying these two important elements of play production. Stress is 
placed upon yocal development and control. Pantomime and character 
portrayal are treated in detail. Traditional rules of stage deportment 
are analyzed; scenes from various plays are enacted; one-act plays are 
produced. 


ACTING TECHNIQUES I. Prerequisite, Speech 101 or 121, or consent of 
instructor. The study and practical application of the creation and 
portrayal of character for students interested in developing proficiency 
in acting. Two semester hours. 


Actinc TECHNIQUES 1. Prerequisite, Speech 122. A continuation of the 
above course with special study of the technical principles involyed in 
projection. Two semester hours. 


ZOOLOGY 


See Biology. 
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